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Great is the diversity among human minds; so 
great that it can not be fully accounted for by 
education, association, example—any thing, except 
original differences of mental constitution. 
differences are owing, not to the introduction of 
new elements, but to new such com- 
binations, too, are as endless as those of articulate 
You will rarely meet 


combinations; 


sounds in human language. 


with a man in whom there is not a tendency to | 
excessive, or defective, or perverted action in some | 
accomplishes the sad results in various ways. It 
| narrows the field of mental vision. 
| the eye of him who spends life in a dark room, 


faculty or class of faculties. When an uncultivated 
mind is neither of great strength nor marked pecu- 
liarities, the ordinary intercourse of society and 
the common duties of life may be sufficient checks 


to its wanderings; but when a great genius is per- 


mitted to educate himself he usually becomes a 
Such a one may have great learn- 
but is 


moral monster. 
ing, merit, rarely capable of just 
views, of safe and sober We 
show the evils of ill-balanced mind, by tracing its 
influences either upon our usefulness, our tig, pou 


or our salvation. That y tedious, I must 
limit myself to one Since i last 
is the»moest importa se Let us trace 


the connection between mental and Ritigions faith. 
I. The want of mental balance is most frequently 
seen in the following faculties; namely, faith, at- 


success, 


judgment. might 
i=] i=] 


tention, abstraction, and imagination. 

1. Belief 
mind, and, like all others, may be conferred in 
various degrees; generally, however, it is strong in 
early life; so much so, that we rarely find a child 
not disposed to indiscriminate faith. Not till fre- 


is one of the original powers of the 


quently deceived do men learn to doubt. 
minds mature, however, 
examine the grounds of their opinions, and this 


they find it necessary to 


process is then a duty; but when they commence it 

while the intellect is still immature, especially if 

under the bias of depravity, without the light of 

experience, and under the influence of infidel or 
Vou. XII. i 


| sensual associates, they 


These | 


| tions 





As their | 


1852. 


are very likely to form a 


| habit of doubting, which finally ends in contempt of 


sacred things, if not universal skepticism. 


Young 


| men should be on their guard against this habit, 


and especially in these republics, where a feeling of 
independence is considered so becoming in youth. 
Very few, perhaps, are aware to how great an 
extent the power of belief is under the control of 
habit; they may learn something of it from analogy. 
What capability is not strengthened by use, and 
weakened by disuse? That power which can make 
the conscience either as sensitive as the apple of 
the eye or as senseless as the cinder, can paralyze 
or galvanize the faculty of faith. 

This faculty may be impaired also by an 
exclusive attention to the exact sciences, which 


How feeble 


striking at minute points, compared with that of 
the sailor, accustomed to survey the broad ocean 
from the mast-head! powerless is that mental 


| eye which is trained only to accurate discrimina- 


nice definition, of one 
which takes comprehensive views. The great math- 
ematician, When he takes wide surveys of life and 
character, much more when he approaches that sub- 
ject which fills both immensity and eternity, may 
be a little reasoner. The immortal author of Celes- 
tial Mechanism—La Piace—is an impressive illus- 
tration. Illustrious beyond comparison as a pro- 
fessor of mathematics, he was perfectly contemptible 
as a statesman. In less than six weeks, by his mis- 
takes, as Minister of the Home Department, under 
the consulship, he forfeited his place. In the lan- 
guage of Napoleon, ‘ His mind was occupied with 
subtilities, his notions were all problematic, his 
views were never right, and he carried the spirit of 
the infinitely little into the administration.” No 
wonder that he had not sufficient breadth of view 
to sean the Christian evidences. Moreover, mathe- 
matical studies weaken faith by familiarizing the 
mind to indubitable evidence. This inclines us to 
be dissatisfied with every thing Demon- 
stration proceeds by regular steps, inseparably 
accurately delineated, and leading to 


and in comparison 


less. 


connected, 
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conclusions the contradictories of which are absurd. 
Moral reasoning advances through devious ways, 
by steps irregular. independent, and expressed only 
in ambiguous forms, to propositions the opposites 
of which imply no absurdity. Hence, he who has 
long and steadily looked only at abstract ideas 
and their relations, will be unable to appreciate 
moral proof, however strong; as he who should 
spend years gazing upon the glowing fires of 
Stromboli would have an eye insensible to the soft 
charms of earth and skies. 

3. Faith may be impaired by the habit of dispu- 
tation. This is neither uncommon nor difficult to 
be acquired. That energetic exercise of the mind 
which is provoked by an antagonist is pleasurable, 
the applause awarded to superior information or 
intellectual prowess is very agreeable, and the shout 
of victory is most refreshing to depraved human 
nature. Moreover, some men are prone to battle 
as the sparks fly upward. When such have weak 
muscles and strong minds they fight, like certain 
animals, head foremost, and, like the ram of pro- 
phetic vision, they often push their moral horns with 
equal facility in opposite points of compass. Imag- 
ine a boy of good parts and pugnacious spirit among 
inferior minds in the district school. He overcomes 
in debate, one after another, all around him, till, 
flushed with success and intoxicated with praise, 
he is carried by his comrades from school-house to 
school-house, as a game-cock with gaffles is con- 
veyed to the neighboring roosts. At length he is 
brought to college, and placed in a society which 
assigns its members, without reference to their 
convictions, the propositions they are to establish. 
It is easy to predict the character of mind with 
which he will go forth into the world. There are 
facts and arguments on both sides of every moral 
question. Such a question can only be determined 
by the mental balance. To use this properly there 
must be patient observation, careful discrimination, 
and a steady suspension of the scales; but for these 
operations a mind under the influence of contro- 
versial training is incompetent. The only two ques- 
tions which any subject admits of are, 1. What is 
the truth? 2. Is this proposition true? The former 
is that of the philosopher—it leaves the mind free 
from improper bias, and trains it to honest infer- 
ence; the latter is the question of the disputant— 
it stimulates the pride of the speaker, and fits his 
mind to run athwart its most solemn convictions, 
in the eager search for middle terms. I will not 
say that the office of the disputant is never useful, 
nor that it may not be safely discharged when it 
succeeds a process of investigation; but I do affirm, 
that a controversial spirit, leading the mind, as 
occasion may require, to undervalue perfect evi- 
dence and overrate imperfect; to blend things of 
different species; to take advantage of the ambi- 
guities of language; to overlook facts important to 
the issues, and bring in facts irrelevant; to con- 
found the incidental with the essential, the impor- 
tant with the trivial, the accidental with the uni- 





form; to invert the order of sequences; or to rush 
rashly to general conclusions, has a tendency, not 
only to mingle truth and error, but to unsettle in 
the disputant’s own mind the very foundation of 
the power of belief. Talk as we may about the 
irresistible force of evidence, we all know that 
feeling warps the judgment, both directly moving 
the will to put the intellect in a wrong relation to 
the subject and withhold or distort the proof which 
bears upon it, and indirectly by influencing the 
train of association and giving tone to the mind. 
To have a perfect impression, we need both a per- 
fect seal and a wax of proper consistence. If we, 
at once, mar the seal and harden the wax, what 
can we expect? The youth who leaves school a 
practiced debater will, in all probability, not only 
become a moral porcupine, the annoyance of every 
company into which he enters, but, by degrees, 
a thorough-paced infidel. He will be strongly 
tempted to assail the religion of his fathers, for 
the sake of always having an opportunity to gratify 
his propensity for combat and fondness for display; 
and, by repeatedly distorting the Christian evi- 
dences, and assuming a hostile attitude to the Gos- 
pel, he will finally become an earnest enemy of the 
faith. 

The case of Chillingworth is an illustration. 
He would often walk in the college grove and dis- 
pute with any scholar he met, on purpose to facil- 
itate and make the way of wrangling common with 
him. While yet a youth, he produced, by his per- 
petual disputation on religious subjects, such a 
skeptical state of mind that he conceived it impos- 
sible to arrive at just views of religion. First he 
is vindicator of the Reformation, the assailant of 
the Pope; presently he enters the Catholic Church, 
and becomes the defender of her faith; again he 
returns to Oxford, and becomes the champion of 
Protestantism. He dwelt on the borders of abso- 
lute skepticism, if we may believe Lord Clarendon, 
who says Mr. Chillingworth had spent all his 
younger days in disputation, and had arrived at 
so great a mastery, that he was inferior to no man 
in these skirmis t had, with his notable per- 
fection in these ted such an irres- 
olution and ha , that by degrees he 





ub 
grew confident of nothing. He was a great dis- 


puting engine without an engineer. He had reason 
enough, as Wood said, to convert the devil, yet not 
enough to convert himself. This spirit may exist 
in the Church; foolish questions, and genealogies, 
and strivings about the law, and doting about 
questions, and strifes about words, whereof cometh 
envy, strife, railing, ete.—these are indications of 
moral cholera. 

But skepticism often results from a too great facil- 
ity of faith. There is a man who always holds the 
creed of the preacher he last heard. Such were 
some of old, “driven about by every wind of doc- 
trine; by the sleight of men and cunning craftiness, 
whereby they lie in wait to deceive.” As you ride 
through the interior, perchance you see behind you 
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a portly, well-dressed, elderly gentleman, mounted 
on a bay steed, riding rapidly as if to overtake 
you. He is soon at your side, making your ac- 
quaintance. You perceive by his portmanteau that 
he is a country doctor, by his countenance that he 
is a sincere, good-natured old man, and by his con- 
versation that he is a vain, garrulous, bookish, self- 
made, but not half-made philosopher. He measures, 
with his quick black eye, your nose and chin, and 
describes your character according to Lavater; he 
surveys your cranium, and pronounces ou a singer 
according to Gall. He inquires your residence, pa- 
rentage, and pursuit. But, finding it more blessed 
to give than to receive information, he tells you the 
names and history of the settlers as you ride along, 
and, when the village comes to view, he points out 
who is its richest and who its poorest inhabitant, 
who keeps the best carriage and who the best 
piano. He quotes Cicero, Aristotle, Darwin, Hume, 
Mohammed, and St. Paul. He would that he was 
worth $10,000! and anon he is glad he is not, for 
| he fears the devil would set him at work. Pres- 
ently he tells you he does not believe there is any 

devil, and, finally, that he devotes his leisure mo- 
ments to fighting the devil and the orthodox clergy. 
As he turns the corner of the street, he presses you 
| tocall. Being delayed a day or two in the village, 
| you inquire into the doctor’s history, and learn 
that at eighteen he was a blacksmith, at twenty a 
parson, at thirty a millwright, at forty a doctor, at 
fifty a strolling lecturer on the quadruple subject 
of temperance and geography, mnemonics and phre- 
| nology; that he has, however, seldom had but one 

occupation at a time, finding almost every year 
some new path to wealth. In the year 1825 he 
could be seen, with radiant countenance, at the 
head of a company of merry youth, in the valley 
of the Cuyahoga, planting yellow tobacco; in 1835 
he was seen, with face beaming with joy, laying 
off a city in some swamp near the banks of the 
Maumee; in 1838 he is on the borders of Lake 
Erie, with golden hopes, planting morus multi- 
caulis and hatching silkworms; in 1840 he is man- 
ufacturing beet-sugar in the oak-openings of Mich- 
igan; in 1847 he is_yolu for the Mexican 
war; and in 1849 off for nia. In religion 
he has tried all things, without, however, holding 
fast to any. In youth he is a Methodist exhorter, 
thundering, flashing, denouncing, and pounding 
the pulpit without mercy. Another decade of 
years, and he stands, with long black robe, on the 
green banks of some crystal Jordan, with head 
bathed in rich sunlight, and knees trembling with 
emotion, while he addresses the multitude that 
have gathered upon the bridge, and the boys that 
hang like bunches of grapes from the surrounding 
trees. When a few gray hairs have found their 
way to his temple—a Presbyterian elder, he is lead- 
ing his children up the aisle to be dedicated to the 
Father of mercies. The next half decade finds 
him, with broad-brimmed hat and drab coat, sitting 
in silent meeting, till the proffered hand gives 


token of departure. He soon becomes a Mormon, 
and then a Millerite; but, ere the decade is half 
out, he is a boisterous and defiant infidel, madly 
challenging, in the streets and in the papers, all 
and sundry, the parsons tu debate with him. 

Your curiosity prompts you to call upon him, 
and you find him in a long room, lined with drugs, 
and books, and apparatus—books rare and _ill- 
assorted; drugs botanical and mineral, in doses 
spoonful and infinitesimal; and apparatus to cure 
you either by wind power, steam power, or water 
power. On his table lies the Koran, a copy of 
which he has just procured, and is now reading. 
He talks so as to give you no opportunity to reply; 
and to give you a proof of his boldness and skill, 
he assures you that the last time he was at Church 
he challenged the successor of the apostles to test 
his commission by taking a dose of arsenic. You 
leave him with mingled pity and disgust, fearing 
that he is a hopeless case; but a year subsequent—*® 
inquiring after him—you learn that he was put 
into a state of clairvoyance and heard unutterable 
words, and since that has been a devoted Christian. 
Here is a man of several mental vices, the chief 
of which is a tendency to believe on insufficient 
evidence. Nor is he raris avis. In classic story 
we read of one whose body was so light that he 
was obliged to put lead in his shoes to prevent the 
wind from blowing him over—fit emblem he of 
many minds; and such minds, unless very favor- 
ably situated, are pretty sure to become skeptical. 

II. The want of mental balance is found, in some 
cases, in the faculty of attention. Our ideas come 
in troops, and their character depends on fixed laws 
beyond our control. They gain admittance with- 
out asking consent, but depend for entertainment 
upon the will. Our power over them is twofold. 
We can place the mind in a region populated with 
good thoughts; we can dismiss intruders by neglect, 
and detain desired guests by civility. Attention is 
an éffort to detain a perception in exclusion of 
others which solicit notice. This faculty is pos- 
sessed by different persons in various degrees of 
strength, and in many is so weak as to be unable 
to direct the mind steadily to any object. Suchaone 
passes life as in a pleasant dream. His mind is on 
the sofa to receive calls the year round; as the 
thoughts come and go it seeks neither information 
nor profit from them, and, its effort being entertain- 
ment, its recollections are like images drawn on 
the bosom of the wave. If all subjects are viewed 
carelessly, it is impossible that any but the most 
superficial should be understood. Conviction re- 
quires not only proof, but perception. The proof, 
even of religion, is not so obvious as to force itself 
upon a mind which gives it but a momentary no- 
tice. Though inattentive men may give revelation 
their assent, they have no basis of conviction to sus- 
tain them in the hour of temptation. Some mea of 
this class blaspheme; others “ care for none of these 
things;” others say they try to think, but can not 
| When they would meditate upon divine things, 
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even on the day of rest in the holy place, or at the 
hour of stillness, in the retreat of secret prayer, 
other thoughts rush on them, and they find their 
minds like the fool’s eyes. Many of these persons, 
being possessed of some good mental powers, when 
they can be brought to fix their attention, form 
correct judgments; and, since common topics and 
temporal interests press upon them constantly, they 
may be wise in little matters and judicious in worldly 
concerns, while they are fools in all that is sublime, 
and neglectful of eternal realities. 

This class is numerous. Go into the streets and 
stores, and you find multitudes who pay attention 
to things only as they are forced upon them. Be- 
cause politics, fashion, and trade press themselves 
on the senses, and mix themselves with the pas- 
sions, they are politicians, or dandies, or tradesmen; 
and because religion does not obtrude itself on them 
they know but little about it; they go to meeting 

“because custom or weariness leads them; they hear 
of redemption, and grace, and regeneration, and 
they suppose, because they have heard these terms 
so often, that they understand them; but when 
asked to define, they find themselves in the situa- 
tion of St. Austin defining time, who said, “I 
understood all about it before I was asked, but 
now I know nothing of it.” They, perhaps, have 
no objection to religion, and can hear the preacher 
without offense, or, may be, as one who has a 
pleasant voice, and plays well on an instrument; 
but since they are unmindful of his words they are 
unmoved by them. They are infidels, as the modern 
Aristophanes was. Mr. Boswell asked Dr. John- 
son if Foote was an infidel. ‘He is,” said the 
Doctor, “as adog is; he never thinks on the subject.” 
This species of infidel may be found at all eleva- 
tions of society, but particularly at the higher, and 
especially in that portion of it which has been raised 
suddenly. Of such it may often be said, “ Their 
houses are safe from fear, neither is the rod of God 
upon them; they send forth their little ones like a 
flock, and their children dance; they take the tim- 
brel and harp, and rejoice at the sound of the 
organ. Therefore they say depart from us: 
for we desire not the knowledge of thy ways. 
What is the Almighty, that we should serve him; 
or what profit should we have if we pray unto 
him!” Well may the Psalmist reason with such: 

“Understand, ye brutish and ye fools, when will 

ye be wise? He that planted the ear, shall he not 
hear? he that formed the eye, shall he not see? he 
that chastiseth the heathen, shall not he correct? 
he that teacheth man knowledge, shall not he 
know?” We could forgive the beast were he to 
receive his food with gratitude, and regard his 
master without attention; but “the ox knoweth 
his master, and the ass his master’s crib.” We 
might pardon the brute should he murmur in the 
midst of abundance; but, while “the wild ass brays 
not in the midst of his grass, and the ox lows not 
over his fodder,” the thoughtless sinner, forgetful 





of his almighty Benefactor, often utters blasphe- | 


mies over his table. We can forgive the bird that | 
sinks to roost at evening shade, aul rises up at | 
morning light, regardless of every thing but present 
pleasure and present pain—that gives no attention — 
to its origin, interest, or destiny; but, alas! the 
stork knoweth his appointed time, and the turtle, 
and the crane, and the swallow the time of their 
coming,” while men, endued with reason, and moral 
sense, and an apprehension of God, and a revelation 
of his will, can spend a long life absorbed in the 
petty interests of life, and give no attention to 
any thing which does not gratify sense, or appe- 
tite, or animal passion. 





TO A BIRD: 
HEARD IN THE WOODS AT TWILIGHT 


The following lines are from the pen of a youthful friend, 
whose great modesty prevents any mention, or even allusion, 
to proper names. We to not pretend to any profound sagacity 
on the subject, yet-we think the lines very creditable ver- 
sification. The reader can examine and judge fur himself.— 
EpiTor. 

Birp of the silken wing, 
Sing, airy spirit, sing 
Thy joyous lay; 
While o’er the mountain rim 
Comes the night, faint and dim, 
Sing thy delightful hymn 
To dying day! 
Dear spirit-bird, thy art 
Melteth the saddened heart 
Sweetly away, 
When in the solitude 
Of the gray twilight wood, 
Of the star-circled wood, 
Echoes thy lay! 


O, I could dwell in some 
Wood, where the city’s hum 
Never is heard, 
Might I there hear the note 
Of thy sweet-swelling throat, 
And on its music dote 
Ever, blithe bird! 


In thy air-haunted grove, 

Gay-hearted bird of love, 
Pleased would I lie; 

Under thy waving nest, 

There would I take my rest— 

There, ’neath thy hanging nest, 
Breathe my last sigh! 


And in the night ef death— 

That sad night when the breath 
Leaveth its clay— 

Musical spirit, then 

From its clay prison-den 

Would my soul soar, and blend 
With thy pure lay! 
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; RECOLLECTIONS OF BISHOP HEDDING. 


BY REV. ROBZRT MGONEGAL. 

In early youth I saw Bishop Hedding. He was 
passing along the street of Syracuse, N. Y., on a 
warm Sabbath day, after the close of morning 
service. His person was robed in a loosely flowing 
toga, on account of the heat of the day. His rate 
of movement was rather slow and measured; form 
quite full and rotund; appearance healthful, ma- 
jestic, and venerable. His hair was quite gray. 
The Bishop paid a visit, if memory serves me, to 
the society in Syracuse, then under the pastorship 
of Rev. A. D. Peck, who is now deceased—a man 
of blessed memory, indeed. It was the season after 
the erection of their stately, new brick church, 
which was dedicated by the Rev. George Peck, then 
Principal at Cazenovia, N.Y. It was a great treat 
to me to see the Bishop of that Church which I 
had just joined on probation. The impression 


made by this visit on the Church and congregation | 
| more than twice or thrice from which he seemed to 


in attendance was truly pleasing, and for some time 
afterward “the Bishop’s visit” was the subject of 
many a pleasant conversation among the brethren. 

The next time I was favored with seeing the 
Bishop, he came to the village of Gouverneur, St. 
Lawrence county, N. Y. None of us knew of the 
intended visit of the senior Bishop till late in the 
afternoon of Saturday, some time after it had oc- 
curred. At evening prayers the information be- 
came general among the students. The Gouver- 
neur Wesleyan Seminary was then in successful 
operation, under the superintendency of Rev. Loren 
L. Knox, A. M., formerly both graduate and tutor of 
the Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. The 
Bishop was entertained at the house of Rev. Anson 
W. Cummings. He was on his way to the next 
annual session of the Black River conference, where 
it was his turn to preside. 

As soon as the information spread from one to 
another that this eminent man was in our midst, 
and that he was to spend the Sabbath, the solicit- 
ous inquiry, “ Will he preach?” pervaded the com- 
munity as generally as the knowledge of his pres- 
ence. Most of our number had never heard him 
preach, and but few had ever seen him. As might 
be expected in such a case, all of us desired ex- 
ceedingly to hear the Bishen discourse. Before the 
close of that day we were told, from a reliable 
source, that we might expect a sermon from the 
Bishop the next morning service. Our expectations 
rose to the very highest. We had heard many of 
our eminent men preach, and, from his relation 
officially to the Church, expected that he would 
stand at least head and shoulders above his breth- 
ren. “Bishop Hedding preaches the first sermon 
to-morrow,” was soon spread through the whole 
Seminary. 

Sabbath morning came. It was as fine asummer 
day as we could have desired. The brethren and 
friends from the country around were present in as 











full numbers as if they had divined who was to 
preach that merning. The members of the Faculty 
were all there. Every student was in his place 
in the house of God. Even the sons and daughters 
of the members of other Churches, whom we rarely 
saw among us, were present. The Seminary chapel 
was filled to its utmost capacity. We all meant 
to be religious, but I have since had my own doubts 
whether we had not more of man in our thoughts 
that Sabbath morning than of God. Sacrilegious 
reverence of man was not even suspected of a place 
in our hearts; but we were intently bent on hearing 
a great man in Israel; and I will conceal nothing 
of the expectation of hearing something great as 
well as good. The appearance of a great and good 
man in our part of the hemisphere was to mark an 
epoch in our history of some significancy. 

Finally the chapel bell ceased to toll. A man, 
whom we all knew to be the Bishop, arose, and, in 
a calm, slow, and reverential manner, named and 
read a hymn, as was evident, from memory, as he 
did not use his glasses, nor did he look on the page 


read. The hymn was one of the plainest and most 
devotional cast. Then the Bishop kneeled down to 


| pray. He immediately seemed to take up a thread 


of communion with God, which had been inter- 
rupted but for a few moments, and carried it on in 
a mode of address which it is exceedingly difficult 
to describe. His voice was distinct, but not loud; 
his sentiment was evangelical and deeply devo- 
tional; his verbiage was plain and simple, composed 
mostly of short and forcible Anglo-Saxon terms; 
his topics of prayer were few and general; but he 
bore the hearer into an ocean of feeling. To many 
that prayer was full of pathos, but to me there was 
what I have denominated devotional power. It had 
feeling itself, and it made you feel; but it was fur- 
ther distinguished by authority which, to me, ex- 
erted a controlling influence. It was pleading 
before God, but it was authority and weight to me. 

Next came the second hymn, which was to intro- 
duce his sermon, and I sought with no little eager- 
ness to catch the first line. This hymn would be 
an index tohis sermon. After the lessons of Scrip- 
ture, which he read exceedingly well, the good 
man took up the Hymn-Book, and, without keeping 
his eye on the page, read, while a tear stood in the 
deep furrow beneath his eye, in a truly apostolical 
and touching manner, 

‘Salvation! O the joyful sound! 
What pleasure to our ears! 


A sovereign balm for every wound, 
A cordial for our fears.” 


I learned that hymn when quite young, and had 
often read it, but I saw in it more than I had ever 


seen before. All my notions of oratorical display 
and flourish were blotted out in the dash of a mo- 
ment. I admired the elegant simplicity of all I 
heard, and was prepared to hear what the Bishop 
might select for his sermon without forestalling 


him. I sat at his feet submissive and teachable. 








ease, 
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He was simple in his greatness, and great in his 
simplicity. 

He preached a truly evangelical sermon, Like 
the style of the great Wesley, his was at the far- 
thest remove from literary or metaphysical display. 
It, as a sermon, was plain to the most ordinary 
understanding; it was equal to the profoundest 
depth of intellect; it was a complete whole to the 
critic; it was full of marrow to.the people of God; 
it was persuasive and awakening to the impenitent; 
in fine, it was just what we might expect from a truly 
apostolical, old minister of the Gospel, who had spent 
his vigor in the great labors of evangelism, and who 
was a successor of the apostles by virtue of his 
commission and fire-baptism, rather than by pre- 
latical imposition of hands. For one, I retired to 
my room not specially desirous of hearing any 
more preaching that day. Such an impression did 
the venerable appearance of the Bishop that day 
make upon me, that at this distant hour I see him 
as I then saw ‘im standing up to proclaim the 
everlasting Gospel. I see the movements of his 
head, note the peculiar expression of his closing 
eyes, the few but forcible gestures of his hands; 
and observe the immobility of his serene counte- 
nance, save when his eye now and then emitted a 
flash of that fire which is said to have distin- 
guished him in those palmier days, which shall 
never more smile on him but from the vista of 
recollected years. The glow of his countenance 
was not like that produced on the dark cloud by 
the blinding blaze of the lightning-bolt, but rather 
like that gentle illumination which glows upon the 
bosom of mid-twilight, while the insect is quietly 
and serenely passing along his ether pathway. 

The impressions produced on that occasion were 
profound and stable. No one spoke of the effort 
in the phrase of adulation, but in the reverential 
language of participation in its unction and its 
faith. One young man, whom we had long known 
as a free-thinker, made the remark, that, “if the 
Methodists were supported by such pillars as that, 
they never would fall.” All who were privileged 
with the pleasures of that morning’s services went 
away feeling that they had listened to one who was 
an Episcopos, not in name only, but in very deed. 

The personal habits of the Bishop were truly 
remarkable for a man of his advanced age. Pre- 
cisely at such an hour in the evening he came down 
from his room to attend prayers. In the morning 
it was the same. It was remarked by the family of 
the Rev. Mr. Cummings, with what regularity the 
reverend father was every morning risen and at his 
labors. When he came to take his journey onward 
toward the conference, we regretted to lose the com- 
pany of the aged apostle of American Methodism. 

Once more I saw the face of Bishop Hedding. It 
was at the Providence conference, held in the city 
of New London, in the April of 1848. Several 
years had passed since I last saw him at our north- 
ern seminary. It was with joy that I saw him in 
the chair of the presiding officer of the conference. 





It was very evident that he was passing into a 
later day of the autumn of his life. His health 
was less firm, his form was more rotund, his fea- 
tures wore a more rigid and furrowed appearance, 
than when I saw him a few years before. He was 
not able to sit in the chair during a full session of 
the conference, and he, therefore, often called our 
revered father Asa Kent to fill his place, while he 
should rest a whiel. 

The business tact of the Bishop was apparently 
as complete as ever. He could lay hold of a point 
in the train of discussion with acute penetration, 
would hear a motion quickly as ever, would call 
the brethren by name with surprising correct- 
ness, and would give his decisions of questions 
with the utmost depth and accuracy of judgment. 
While the outer man was decaying, his mind was 
vigorous as in other days. 

The hour for our final separation arrived. The 
session had been interesting and harmonious. The 
conference was full; the committees had all re- 
ported; the motion of thanks to the kind people 
of New London had passed by a unanimous rising 
vote; all were in waiting for the closing services; 
the hymn had been sung, the prayers were closed, 
and the Bishop slowly rose to make his parting 
address to the conference; the appointments for 
another year of labor to the preachers were ready 
to be announced; the portfolio of the Bishop lay 
unopened before him on the table; he had taken 
his glasses from his temples, and held them in his 
hand; he spoke in a distinct but faltering voice. 
That short but deeply affecting speech of a father 
in the Gospel will prove the last of the vener- 
able Bishop Hedding to the Providence annual 
conference. 

This had been an interesting session of the con- 
ference to him. From time to time, of late years, 
he had bidden his brethren farewell, not expecting 
that his life of labor would have been protracted 
to so great a period as it had been the will of God 
that it should be. But there must be a last adieu; 
and rapidly growing infirmities admonished him 
to quickly finish his work for this world. He 
was, probably, attending his last conference with 
these fathers and brethren. There were but few 
fathers left; their gray heads were fast disappearing 
from our midst; brothers Webb, and Kent, and 
Fillmore, and Bonney were still among the soldiers 
in the field. He had known many of the brethren 
in other years; but he saw many new faces, and 
heard many new voices among them—most of them 
were young men. He was once more in New Eng- 
land—a section of the work of great interest to 
him. Over these parts he had traveled, first as 
an itinerant preacher, afterward as a presiding 
elder, and last as a general superintendent. His 
traveling was almost brought to a close. He had 
taken upon himself the duties of his several sta- 
tions with diffidence, and had borne their labors 
and responsibilities as one who must give account 
at the last day to God. Age was fast coming upon 
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him, and he could not long serve the great Shep- 
herd in the militant Church. He had come once 
more to behold their order, and to review their 
labors in the cause of God, and was satisfied. He 
had come for something more—to confer his last 
benediction upon his brethren and his sons in the 
Gospel, and to strengthen those ties, which he 
expected would be again enjoyed, after a moment- 
ary dissolution, in that rest which remaineth. He 
desired the brethren to love the Church first of all 
things in this world, to cleave to its interests, and 
to labor for its prosperity. He admonished the 
brethren to keep the Discipline, and to abide by 
the usages of the Church, as the fathers had done 
before them. He would be glad to come again to 
them, if our heavenly Father saw fit to add days 
to his life and vigor to his decaying strength. His 
lamp was growing dim for this life, but his hope 
was full of immortality. He was looking for the 
last change, for which he had been many years 
striving to prepare. His labors had not been few, 
but, so far from wishing that they had been less, 
he would that they had been manifold more. He 
did not regret one labor which he had endured, a 
trial which he had ever met, a sacrifice which he 
had ever made for the cause of God. He was not 
weary of the work, but his feelings were like those 
of the soldier, who had arrived within sight of the 
hills of his childhood—his feet are weary with 
treading the battle-field, his shoulders ache to lay 
off the harness. His blessing he gave them, ex- 
horting them to be men of one work—to be men of 
eternity. He had no fears that, at the moment of 
his departure, there would not be men in the gen- 
eral superintendency to whose hands he could 
commit the Church, with as much confidence as 
the fathers had intrusted the same to the guidance 
of himself and his coadjutors in the Episcopacy. 
He would once more utter the wish, that the great 
Methodist family in the whole werld might be 
one—that the membership and the ministry might 
keep to the old landmarks—that they might pros- 
ecute, with greater vigor than ever, the work, for 
the accomplishment of which God had raised up 
and thrust forth the fathers. 

The patriarch of the Episcopacy ceased to speak, 
and took his seat. That was a thrilling moment. 
The brethren had heard the last word of a revered 
sire, who was to go from them to return, they 
feared, no more. The fathers of the conference 
wept. The young men also wept. Many an eye 
was covered to hide the falling tears. All hoped 
that they might again welcome Bishop Hedding 
to this field of his former labors, but feared that 
his words might be prophetic. He stood there, 
like the Hebrew legislator, taking leave of those 
whom his stability had confirmed, whom his coun- 
sels had strengthened, whom his skill had directed, 
and whom his experience and piety had long kept 
and animated to deeds of fidelity and noble spir- 
itual daring. 

When the appointments had been read, the breth- 








ren pressed forward to take once more that hand, 
which had grown old in holding the reins of higher- 
toned spirits than those of the fabled chariot of 
the sun. The Bishop kindly shook the hand of 
each who came. Then, accompanied by some of 
the old men, he slowly left the sanctuary of our 
brethren of New London, Conn., never more to 
enter it. 

Bishop Janes told us, at our last annual gathering, 
at Warren, R. I., that this venerable man sent by 
him to the brethren the following testimony and 
comfort: “My comforts are mighty comforts.” 





ONE THOUGHT ON DEATH. 


BY MONTPELIER. 

Tuan death nothing is more dreaded by man. 
When we look even upon an animal exulting in 
the joyousness of existence, drinking in at one 
moment, with the keenest zest, the air and the 
light of heaven, and the next moment “a kneaded 
clod,” there is a feeling of the profoundest regret 
that spontaneously arises in the mind. There are 
none, probably, in the world but who have felt, in 
slaying a noxious, still more an innocent animal, 
that it was a sad thing to take away life. The 
reader who is familiar with Shakspeare will recol- 
lect the deep struggle that Othello had before he 
took the life of Desdemona. Beside other cousid- 
erations, he grudged most sorely the simple taking 
away of her animal existence—a thing which no 
human skill or art could restore to life again. Hear 
him contrasting the impossibility of bringing the 
dead to life with the power he had of rekiudling an 
extinguished flame: 

*¢ Put out the light, and then put out the light. 
If I quench thee, thou flaming minister, 
I can again thy former light restore, 
Should I repent me; but once put out thine, 
Thou cunning’st pattern of excelling Nature, 
I know not where is that Promethean heat 
That can thy light relume.” 

The infant is rosy and plump; the old man is 
shriveled and pale, with blue veins starting up 
through his thin and meager skin. His bones, once 
supple and yielding, have become, through lapse 
of years, hard and brittle, and, if struck heavily, 
they will snap asunder like glass. After a while 
his arteries become rigid, bony canals, and cease 
their work of carrying the blood. The things of 
life then cease their power of attraction, and the 
golden bowl is broken at the fountain. Death comes 
along, and all is over. Yet why should man com- 
plain? We who are born into existence in time 
have no injustice done us if our existence be brought 
to a close in time. Our immortality is not obtained 
by birthright or by any merit of our own. It is the 
gift of God; it is the mercy of Christ that permits 
us to come to him, and to be made partakers of the 
exceeding riches of heaven and endless life. 
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THE FESTIVITIES OF THE IMPERIAL CITY. 


A REMINISCENCE OF VIENNA. 
BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM WELLS. 

Tne season of festivities and congratulations is 
now in our midst; and, while happy in the pleasures 
of home, it may not be amiss to cast an eye abroad 
and look upon the smiling faces and joyful hearts 
that join in the general gladness in other lands. 

In no country are the festivals of Christmas and 
New-Year more thoroughly the festivals of the 
entire people than in Germany, and in no capital 
are they more brilliantly celebrated than in Vienna. 
About the middle of the month of December, the 
finer stores display their most attractive wares, and 
resort to every means to increase their powers of 
temptation; but in this they merely outstrip us in 
the race; for among the upper classes it is every- 
where as with us. A sort of Parisian influence 
seems, in this respect, to have taken possession of 
the civilized world. Those who move in the hum- 
bler walks of life alone presént us with the well- 
defined peculiarities which we designate as popular 
customs. In Vienna this portion of the community 
make most of their Christmas and New-Year pur- 
chases in the open air; and, for this reason, nearly 
every open space in the center of the city is filled 
with booths and stands of every shape and hue, so 
that the entire capital presents the appearance of a 
grand fair. <A visit to these before Christmas day 
gives a better insight into the character of the 
masses than even a visit to their homes; for the 
Viennese live so much in the open air, that, on 
these occasions, they seem to bring with them all 
their love of pleasure, wit, and mirth, to have a 
grand celebration together among the booths, as 
preliminary to the smaller ones in their own circles. 
Hours may thus be agreeably spent in mingling 
among them, listening to their merry peals of 
laughter and continued exclamations of joy, as 
some new and pleasing object claims their attention 
and admiration. To describe the eifdless variety 
of quaint and curious articles exposed for sale, 
would be no easy task. Very prominent objects for 
Christmas presents among the people are, of course, 
those that are emblems of their religion. These 
appear by thousands in every size and shape. 
Colored engravings of the Savior on the cross are 
the most usual, as they are the least expensive. 
Beside these, the same subject, of nearly every 
imaginable matevial, from gilded bronze to common 
colored clay, adorns a large number of the booths. 
To these may be added hymns, prayers, prayer- 
books, and pictures of the various saints. 

For youth there are toys, and for maidens an 
abundance of artificial flowers and perfumes; even 
watchmakers set up their booths, and jewelers dis- 
play their cheap and gaudy wares. Tinkers set 
forth a choice assortment of tin-cups, pans, and 
kettles, and glass-dealers an endless variety of 





Bohemian glass in all the colors of the rainbow. 
Then come booths with thread and stockings, 
combs and brushes, and so on through the entire 
catalogue of human wants. The body is also well 
cared for by venders of cheese and gingerbread— 
pepper-cakes, as they are termed—and all sorts of 
bonbons and confectionary. Even tables are spread 
out, where hungry visitors, who spent the day 
among the booths, may sit down and enjoy a meal 
while gazing at the crowd. Ambulatory cooking- 
stoves also move through the mass, and deal out 
soup, hash, sausages, potatoes, and all the requi- 
sites of a not too dainty bill of fare; while on every 
hand are piles of wheat-rolls and enormous heaps 
of rye-bread, whose surface is generously spotted 
with caraway-seed, baked in with a view to a fine 
flavor. An old woman is also crying, “ Good coffee 
at one cent a cup,” while a sturdy boy, with a 
cracked voice, is singing popular melodies for 
whatever he can get. 

About two days before Christmas this variegated 
crowd of booths assumes another physiognomy; 
the Christmas tree appears. This is a custom so 
wound up in the very nature of the Germans, that, 
among them, a Christmas festival without a tree is 
a decided impossibility. It is necessary, therefore, 
to have a supply to suit all purposes, and, for this 
reason, a most fanciful assortment shows itself 
among the booths. Evergreen branches, generally 
of some variety of the pine, are trimmed to resemble 
trees, and vary in hight from one to twelve feet. 
The more costly of these are decorated with ribbons 
of every color, and little gilt balls, resembling 
apples, hanging among the branches. A cheaper 
sort have colored paper strips in place of ribbons. 
Thus decked off, they are brought to the fair for 
sale. and give to the assemblage of booths the ap- 
pearance of a forest of Christmas trees. For days 
the streets are alive with these trees, on the way for 
sale, or in the hands of a purchaser, and ever and 
anon a giant tree passes by on a wagon, attracting 
all eyes and thrilling all hearts with the anticipa- 
tion of pleasure. When at home, they are orna- 
mented with all the presents that have been bought 
for the juveniles of the household, in contradis- 
tinction to the custom, prevalent in some parts of 
this country, of having Christmas gifts placed by 
St. Nicholas, or, more familiarly, Santa Claus, in 
the stocking hung at the chimney. The tree is 
placed in a room to which the children are not 
allowed access, and the presents, each having the 
name of the one fur whom it is designed, are teste- 
fully arranged on its branches. The latter are in- 
terspersed with little Christmas candles of fancy 
colors; and, on Christmas eve, just after dark, these 
are lit. When in a full blaze, the doors are opened, 
and in spring the children in ecstasies of joy, which 
are fully shared by their older relations, who are 
generally assembled to take part in the festivities 
which their generosity has helped to create. Fora 
few hours happiness reigns unalloyed, till fatigue 
sends the youngsters to bed to dream of the morrow. 
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This custom of the Christmas tree is rapidly 
extending to other countries, and especially to 
England, as Queen Victoria has introduced it into 
her household for the amusement of the royal fam- 
ily, no doubt in compliment to Prince Albert, who 
is a scion of the German house of Coburg. In our 
own country, we believe, it is not often met with, 
except among our German population and some few 
admirers of their social customs. Among the 
wealthier classes in Vienna the Christmas tree is 
often the bearer of very costly gifts. During our 
sojourn there, a well-known banker adorned the 
Christmas tree of an only daughter with nothing 
but diamonds. These were considered so precious 
that a glass vase covered the tree, for more perfect 
safety among the crowd of guests that flocked to 
his saloons to admire the princely dower. 

The custom, in rather a different form, is even 
extended to the grown children. On Christmas 
night we were invited to the house of a lady wel 
known for her liberality and hospitality. Her 
parlor was filled with a select company of intimate 
friends, who, after taking some refreshments, were 
invited to walk into an adjoining room. To our 
surprise, a large Christmas tree, brilliantly illumin- 
ated, adorned one table, while another was filled 
with presents for all the invited guests, each one 
bearing the name of the donee. 

In Vienna the week between Christmas and New- 
Year is considered, to a certain extent, a holy week; 
so much so that places of public amusement are 
all closed for the time. Even the theater, that at 
other times is open on Sunday evening, is then 
closed, and the same fate attends the ball-room. 
All pleasures are confined to the domestic circle, 
and here they reign in full sway. 

Another spot of extraordinary attractions, during 
these holidays, is the game market; for such enor- 
mous quantities of game are brought to Vienna 
during the season as to deserve and receive a 
market for it alone. The immense preserves of 
Hungary and the Carpathian Mountains are the 
sources of these luxuries. Hares are the most 
plentiful and most sought after, on account of their 
cheapness. We have seen two four-horse wagon- 
loads of frozen hares brought into the game market 
at one time. As is a Christmas turkey with us, 
and roast-beef and® plum-pudding with John Bull, 
so is a Christmas hare with the Viennese; and the 
Christmas tree is carried home in one hand with 
the hare in the other. They are remarkably large, 
and often as low as twenty-five cents apiece, so 
that they come within the reach of all. Another 
luxury of the season, indulged in by the wealthier, 
is the wild-boar of the Carpathian Mountains, 
although it was to us a riddle how a civilized 
palate could indulge with gusto in any thing so 
strong and tough. A friend, in the goodness of 
his heart, sent us a hind-quarter of an animal of 
this species, which he had bought; but we con- 
signed it to the cook and servants, who thought it 
a deal more dainty than the hare with which they 





had provided themselves. The partridge here 
grows to an uncommon size, and may be seen in 
cart-loads lying in heaps in the game market. 

New-Year’s day is, of course, one of general con- 
gratulation, and, in this respect, differs from our 
own, which is more especially devoted to the fair 
sex. In Vienna the visits are, as a general thing, 
from the lower classes to the higher. In the first 
place, the servants in all the families where you 
are a regular visitor think it their duty to call o> 
you with their congratulations, and expect a gra- 
tuity according to your importance, your own-serv- 
ants having already reported themselves at the 
breakfast-table for the same object. Then come 
the boot-black, the washerwoman, the lamp-lighter, 
the paper-carrier, the letter-carrier, and a host of 
others of the same genus, according to circum- 
stances. These all make early visits, that those 
who think themselves their betters may have the 
middle of the day; and these all expect a gift, 
which they prefer in money, making New-Year’s 
day rather an expensive affair. Men of business 
now receive the compliments of the season from 
their clerks and all in their employ, and the higher 
officers of the government those of their subordin- 
ates. These duties being fairly accomplished, 
people of equal grade begin to visit each other; 
and thus passes a New-Year’s day in the Imperial 
City. 

Our chapter being one of festivities, we will con- 
tinue our story of the principal ones of a religious 
nature that occur during the year; and when we 
say of a religious nature, we say all; for there are 
no holidays in Vienna that are not based on their 
religion. It is by this that the masses are gov- 
erned, and this they, of course, celebrate as we do 
political and national events. 

Maundy Thursday, or the Thursday of Passion 
Week, before Good Friday, is an eventful day in 
Vienna. For several days beforehand all the 
Churches are busily engaged in decorating the 
altars in various ways. They are generally made 
to resemble a sepulcher, into which one can look 
and perceive the body of the Savior. The latter is 
frequently guarded by angels, and, in many in- 
stances, the whole design is most beautiftlly carried 
out, and well worthy of a visit in an artistic sense, 
if we may be allowed the expression, and we use it 
because it really appeared to us that all the visits 
were made more to admire artistic beauty than in 
a sense of devotion. About four o’clock on the 
afternoon of Maundy Thursday all the churches 
are thrown open, and crowds rush in to see and 
admire. The streets are filled with people in their 
holiday dresses, so that they are almost impassable; 
and nearly all these think it a duty to visit all the 
churches, that they may give their opinions as to 
the merits of their respective efforts. This pro- 
duces an almost suffocating crowd in the churches 
themselves, and a pushing, and pulling, and com- 
plaining, that ill accord with the exhibition itself, 
and which do not cease till late in the evening, 
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when fatigue and exhaustion drive the masses to 
their home. 

The next festival in order is that of the “feet- 
washing ;” and it is peculiar in the extreme. It is 
in imitation and commemoration of the ceremony 
performed by the Savior of washing the feet of the 
disciples. Its object is to show the Christian hu- 
mility of the Emperor, and his fatherly solicitude 
for the welfare of his subjects. For some time 
before the performance of this high state and relig- 
ious ceremony, the monarchy is searched far and 
wide for twelve of the oldest men and twelve of the 
oldest women that the realm contains. These are 
always found among the poorer classes, generally 
among the peasants, and they are brought to Vi- 
enna at the expense of his Majesty. The ceremony 
is performed in one of the largest saloons in the 
palace, and for a week before its consummation 
every influence is brought to bear to obtain tickets 
of admission on the occasion. As strangers) we 
were favored, and succeeded in procuring the nec- 
essary passports for ourself and a few friends. 
On arriving at the palace, we found it strictly 
guarded by the Emperor's body-guard in gala- 
dress, and, on presentation of credentials, we were 
ushered into the saloon. It was already brilliant 
with all the higher officers of the crown, and lords 
and ladies of the court, who, on this occasion, ap- 
pear in their most gorgeous uniform and costly 
dresses. The display was one of exceeding beauty 
and interest, fgom the fact that all the nobility of 


the different provinces of the empire are expected 


to appear in their national costumes. Of the latter 
the most striking were those of Hungary, Styria, 
and Bohemia. The dresses of the Hungarian no- 
bles especially were beautiful and unique. Nearly 
every prominent house has its own style of cos- 
tume, and some of these are of surpassing richness 
and worth, reminding one of the baronial styles of 
the middle ages. One family that was extremely 
prominent appeared in loose mantles of leopard- 
skins, hanging jauntingly from the shoulders, and 
half concealing an abundance of golden tresses and 
precious stones. The celebrated Prince Esterhazy, 
who is renowned for his love of display, wore a 
mantle studded with rare diamonds, whose worth 
was said to be nearly a half million of florins. 

Our eyes having done due justice to all these 
dignitaries, we began to feel solicitous about the 
twelve patriarchs and their mates, whose feet were 
to be washed by the Emperor and his consort. We 
soon perceived two raised platforms, one on each 
side of a long table, and on each of these platforms 
were placed twelve arm-chairs, evidently intended 
for those who were to be the recipients of imperial 
benevolence. Presently the old men entered. Most 
of them were so feeble that they were supported by 
children or near relatives, who were allowed to take 
their position behind the chairs of those whom 
they attended. It was, indeed, an affecting sight, 
thus to see tottering old age and silvery locks, 


whitened by the winters of a century passed in | 
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poverty and obscurity, enter, for the first time, 
upon a scene that dazzled and confounded them. 
Some seemed too much astounded to enter, or too 
timid to take the seats assigned to them, while 
others appeared too old and infirm to notice the 
brilliant scene around them. The old men being 
placed, the old women entered with their attendants, 
and were conducted to their places in the same 
way. For a few moments all was silence, and all 
eyes contemplated the venerable company. It was 
whispered around that several of the men num- 
bered more than one hundred years, and none were 
under ninety-five. The oldest of the women was 
one hundred and four, and the youngest ninety-two. 
Their combined ages was little less than two thou- 
sand four hundred years! 

The imperial party now entered, and all rose in 
deference to majesty. In a few moments the cere- 
mony commenced. One of the attending courtiers 
Proceeded to take the shoe and stocking from the 
right foot of the old men, while another followed 
with a silver basin and pitcher. The basin being 
held under the foot, the Emperor poured a little 
water on it, and, laying a towel gently over it, 
passed on to the next. A courtier followed, and 
wiped the foot, while another replaced shoe and 
stocking. On the other platform the Empress and 
her ladies of honor performed the same ceremony 
for the old women. It is needless to add, that the 
feet. seemed so well prepared for the occasion as to 
need but little washing, and that the whole per- 
formance was as formal as possible. Not the least 
interesting portion of the scene was to observe the 
effect that it produced on the old people. Some 
could not suppress tears; others kissed the gar- 
ments of their Majesties, while others seemed 
almost unconscious of what was taking place. 
This ceremony being concluded, it was now time 
to feed the hungry that had been gathered, as it 
were, from the highways and byways of the em- 
pire. The aged company were conducted to seats 
at the table, and twenty-four enormous baskets 
were brought in and placed behind their chairs, 
and, according to custom, a gallon of wine for each 
one. The Emperor and Empress now turned wait- 
ers, and, taking the dishes from the baskets, placed 
them before the guests. The latter merely tasted 
of each dish, and then it was removed, and again 
placed in the basket, and thus the ceremony of 
feeding the hungry was performed. But the con- 
tents of each basket belonged to the individual 
before whom they were placed, and were ample for 
a large company. The old people now retire, fol- 
lowed by their friends and baskets, and repair to 
their homes, to spend the rest of the day in mak- 
ing themselves and relatives happy with the gifts 
of the Emperor and Empress. Some of the old 
people, in passing out, seemed to pay more atten- 
tion to the good things that accompanied them than 
to all that was transpiring around them. The cer- 
emony of the feet-washing was now concluded, and 
its brilliancy, gorgeousness, pride, and vanity | 
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taught any lesson rather than that of humility or 
benevolence. 

The next grand festival is that of “Corpus 
Christi,’ in honor of the eucharist, held on the 
Thursday after Trinity-Sunday. This is emphat- 
ically a public festival, and is shared by the entire 


population. All business is suspended, and the 
public bureaus, as well as private establishments, 
are ciosed. At nine o’clock in the morning the 
gates of the city proper, or that portion within the 
walls, are closed to vehicles, and foot-passengers 
from all points of the compass crowd in to witness 
the solemnities of the day. These consist of a 
grand procession, headed by the imperial family, 
from the palace to the cathedral of St. Stephen, the 
route being about half a mile in length. The 
streets through which it passes are boarded over 
through the entire route, that those who compose 
the cortege may walk as pleasantly as on their 
own floors. These boards are sprinkled with leaves 
of evergreens and all the flowers of the season, 
which enchant the eye, and spread a pleasant per- 
fume through the air. On each side of this long 
expanse of floor is a double row of soldiers, stand- 
ing so closely as to render it impossible for the 
crowd to trespass on this stamping-ground of roy- 
alty and greatness. The mere view of this from 
the windows of the adjacent houses is a sight not 
to be despised. At intervals temporary altars are 
erected, like triumphal arches, at the intersections 
of the streets. These arches are richly decked 
with evergreens and costly wreaths of the sweetest 
flowers, while the floor around them is handsomely 
carpeted. The houses along the line are richly 
ornamented with flowers and foliage. Festoons of 
leaves and blossoms of the spring wind and mean- 
der gracefully from window to window, house to 
house, and altar to altar. The doors and windows 
of the stores on a level with the street are inge- 
niously hidden from view by a forest of foliage, 
which presents the appearance of a long line of 
trees on either side; and thus all is ready for the 
passage of the festal train. 

The best place to view it is from the interior 
court of the palace, which is very large, and around 
which the whole procession passes before issuing 
into the street. The attentions of a friend gained 
us admission to the court, and a place at one of the 
windows of the palace. At the appointed hour the 
bells of St. Stephen’s began to toll, and the cortege 
passed out from the grand portal into the palace 
court. The Emperor, with the knights of honor, all 
with their heads uncovered, led the van, bearing in 
their hands large candles with enormous flames. 
Then came the other members of the imperial fam- 
ily, headed by the successor to the throne. These 
were followed by the Archbishop of Vienna, over 
whom was borne an immense canopy; and in his 
train were all the ecclesiastical dignitaries of the 
capital and magnates of the empire. These were 
all dressed in the most costly garments and robes, 
many of which never appear in public except on 





this day. The ladies of the cortege now appeared, 
with the Empress at the head. She wore a diadem 
of brilliants inestimable in value, and her gorgeous 
dress, in keeping with it, extended in a train, which 
Was supported by four of the principal chamber- 
lains of her court. All the other ladies of the im- 
perial family wore also long trains, as did the maids 
of honor and ladies of court. The effect of the 
whole while passing around the interior of the pal- 
ace yard, chanting a solemn mass, was impressive 
and magnificent in the extreme. The Viennese 
boast of it as a pageant that no other capital of 
Europe can surpass, and we are inclined to give 
credit to their assertion. The procession now starts 
on its route to the cathedral, stopping at the altars 
erected on the way sufficiently long to allow the 
Archbishop to perform a short mass. During this 
service all kneel, even the soldiers that guard the 
lines, and, at this moment, a sight from a window 
in the vicinity is not the least interesting portion 
of the spectacle. Having arrived at the cathedral, 
a grand mass is performed, which lasts about an 
hour, when the entire cortege returns in the imperial 
and noble equipages that have, in the mean while, 
assembled at the portal of the cathedral. Many of 
these court-carriages are so beautiful, that the re- 
turn of the procession is looked for with as much 
anxiety as was its passage to the church, especially 
as the absence of solemnity now permits the lookers- 
on to have a fairer view of the faces of the distin- 
guished personages who have figured in the pageant. 
Thus ended the festival of “Corpus Christi,” in 
honor of the eucharist. 

A curious incident of the day, however, long 
formed a subject for gossip in the saloons, and we 
consider it too good not to be told in connection 
with the festival which gave rise to it. Titles of 
nobility can be bought in Austria, and it is custom- 
ary for those who wish to purchase an article of 
this sort to do it by making a generous gift to some 
charitable institution of the city, under the express 
provision that such a donation shall be considered 
a remuneration for said title. This is, at least, a 
redeeming feature of the trade; for out of vanity 
and evjl sometimes cometh good. - A certain Eng- 
lish lay, advanced in years and destitute of 
charms, was captivated with the life of the nobility 
in Vienna, and determined to devote all of her for- 
tune that she could possibly spare to a charitable 
institution, in return for the title of Countess and 
Lady Patroness of said institution. Her title gave 
her admission to court, and liberty to figure in all 
the court festivals, a privilege peculiarly gratifying 
to her vanity and weakness. But her purse had 
become so debilitated by this unusual exertion, that 
she was really not able to make a respectable ap- 
pearance, according to the demands of the circle 
of which she was now proud to form a part. She 
nevertheless determined to do all that others did, 
and, consequently, appeared in the brilliant cortege 
on the festal day. She being but recently admitted 
to court, was the last person in the procession, and 
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had but a single servant, dressed in cast-off livery, 
to bear her train. Her appearance was shabby in 
the extreme, after feasting the eyes on accumulated 
wealth and prodigality, and she wore an indifferent 
black satin dress, with along train, which really 
bore the marks of being patched on. As she fol- 
lowed the procession all eyes were upon her—some 
pitying, some sympathizing, and others ridiculing. 
When the procession was about to leave the cathe- 
dral to return, all the ladies had their splendid car- 
riages in waiting for them; but there was none for 
the Countess. She had ordered a hack to call for 
her, having no carriage of her own; but the soldiers 
had orders to let no hack pass the lines under any 
consideration, and the Countess stood at the door in 
adilemma. Etiquette forbid the ladies of the court 
to give her a place in their carriages, and they were 
inclined to take advantage of this quibble to pre- 
vent being laughed at on account of their company. 
The Countess had no alternative left but to walk 
alone; but the servant hired for the occasion now 
refused to carry her long train, well knowing that 
he would be greeted with shouts of laughter at this 
descent from the sublime to the ridiculous, and the 
poor, newly fledged Countess was thus obliged to 
gather up her train in her arms, and make the best 
of her way out of the crowd, a striking personifica- 
tion of the jackdaw that was fond of peacocks’ 
feathers. 

While most persons, however, felt inclined to 
smile at the vanity displayed in the rear of this 
gorgeous procession, we felt sorely tempted to smile 
at the one who so poorly played his part in the 
van. The Emperor Ferdinand the Fifth, who has 
since abdicated in favor of his nephew Francis 
Joseph, is a man of such extremely weak intellect 
as to border almost on simplicity. Indeed, less 
sympathizing tongues say boldly that he is really 
not able to take care of himself in every-day life, 
and requires a guardian continually at his side, as 
would achild. It is to know of folly enough to be 
aware that such a man is Emperor; but when his 
courtiers will insist on his taking part in all public 
pageants, as if he were a man of sufficient sense 
and intellect to comprehend the high position he 
was filling, this folly must beget ridicule fog those 
who move the strings behind the scenes, and pity 
for him whose infirmities are thus exposed to public 
gaze in a position where they must suffer the se- 
verest ordeal. And this was the situation of the 
Emperor Ferdinand in all those public festivals in 
which he was expected to perform a prominent part. 
A-glance from a sctutinizing eye would at once 
convince the observer of his intellectual weakness. 
An unusually large and ill-shaped head indicated a 
diseased formation, and the vacant stare of eyes 
which seemed almost to roll about uncontrolled in 
their orbif&, added to a countenance totally devoid 
of expression, made a sorry picture for an Emperor. 
As he walked at the head of the procession, decked 
in all the imperial purple that his realm could com- 
mand, he gazed about with apparent listlessness 








and unconcern, unless, at times, something unusu- 
ally pretty or gaudy would attract his eye. At the 
ceremony of the “ feet-washing ” his incapacity was 
still more evident. Instead of performing it with 
the dignified solemnity due to himself and the oc- 
casion which was being commemorated, his move- 
ments and gestures were rather those of a child; so 
much so that, on the close of the ceremony, in pres- 
ence of the brilliant assembly there collected, he 
stood for a moment and examined his hands, as if 
half suspecting that they had been soiled by the 
performance. The House of Hapsburg is indeed 
sadly degenerated, and it is now hardly possible to 
find a member of it whose intellect may be placed 
in the rank of mediocrity. 

In the revolution of 1848 the Emperor Ferdinand 
expressed a great deal of fear of personal violence 
from the infuriated masses, and finally fled from 
the capital. But his fear was induced by the con- 
duct of those around him. From the people he 
had nothing to fear. For him they entertained no 
other feeling than that of sympathy, as he was gen- 
erally spoken of among them as the “good Em- 
peror.” They knew that his intellect was too weak 
to elevate him to a higher point than that of a tool 
for designing courtiers, and it was on the latter 
that they would gladly have wreaked their ven- 
geance. 





HEAVEN’S GIFTS FOR WOMAN. 


Ne’rr, ne’er for her the stormy field, 
Where wrestling spirits come! 

Her ceaseless care, her untold love 
Its guerdon finds at home. 


Hers be one sweet, unfolding flower, 
To flourish ’neath her care— 

One priceless gem, to mirror back 
Her spirit’s image there! 


To teach the lisper’s lip to pray; 
The erring foot to guide; 

To kneel, when all around is hushed, 
The lowly bed beside! 


And music—childhood’s ringing shouts— 
Borne out upon the breeze: 

O, ne’er for her in Fashion’s halls 
Were symphonies like these! 


And call it not a weary lot 
To wait for coming feet. 

The mourner, by her lonely hearth, 
Such sound no more may greet. 


Yet not e’en hers is rayless night, 
Hopes lost, and labor vain; 

Heaven give her sweet, enduring faith, 
She’ll clasp her loved again! 
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THOUGHTS ON A CANINE SUBJECT. 


BY JAMES PUMMILL 

We are not of the opinion of Sir Launcelot De 
Boyce, who thought that dogs were “a complete 
pest upon the body-politic.” Sir Launcelot, me- 
thinks, must have been one of those ever-frowning 
old bachelors who can perceive nothing upon which 
to place their affections but an old stocking, well 
lined with gold. We think we can see the old 
baronet, with his grim, parchment countenance, in 
which time and “ caulking melancholy ” had plowed 
dismal furrows; his overhanging and inhospitable 
brows; his eye forever darting dissatisfaction; his 
old scratch-wig awry, and his garments sadly be- 
speaking wretchedness; we think we can see him, 
with this outward repulsiveness of appearance, sit- 
ting down to give a gracilent opinion of the canine 
species. But the old baronet’s character is too 
plainly visible in his writings to command much 
deferential attention. He is not sufficiently gifted 
with a manly sympathy of heart to be read and 
admired greatly by his fellow-men. The “ History 





of Quadrupeds,” written by him, will not outlive | 
; musie in utter detestation. 


one of his own waistcoats. 

The simple Kamtschatkans have taught us the 
worth of dogs. The faithful animals not only drag 
their masters, in sledges, hundreds of miles over 
the roughest ground, in the most inclement seasons, 
but they serve them in many other ways, to the 
astonishment of travelers. They sometimes dis- 


still nights, as they pursued their way over the 
frozen snow. 
could be much harmony in the howl of a dog. 





be true. We must not prejudge, but wait till the 
story is refuted or confirmed before we complete 
our opinion. But only think of the uniqueness of 
a dog-serenade by moonlight! We have a certain 
liking to dogs as characters; but we hardly think 
we could endure them as vocalists. The bare idea 
causes a shudder! 

We have it from the best authority, that, although 
dogs may not actually be capable of giving musical 
entertainments themselves, they are yet sometimes 
moved powerfully by music. On some dogs, we 
are told, music produces an apparently painful 
effect, causing them gradually to become restless, 
to moan piteously, and to display many other out- 
ward signs of suffering and distress. Others have 
been seen to sit and listen to music with seeming 
delight, and even to go every Sunday to Church, 
With the obvious purpose of enjoying the solemn 
and powerful strains of the organ. Some dogs man- 
ifest a keen sense of false notes in music. From 
this you may see that dogs, after all, are not devoid 








play almost human sagacity in their movements. | 
What would you think if you should hear a dog | gentleman in Germany has actually taught a poodle 
sing? A certain traveler informs us that he has ! dog to detect false notes in music. We give the 
heard them howl the most enchanting music, in the | 


It does not seem to us as if there | 


The traveler’s story has a Munchausonish air about | 
it; it smacks of deceit; and yet, for all that, it may | 





of musical taste. There are thousands of human 
beings whose minds are not capable of appreciating 
the most lovely sounds. Crabbe, who wrote such 
good poetry, could sit in a concert-room, where the 
music was in full chorus, and compose verses—not 
once dreaming of his whereabouts. We have an 
anecdote of the giant Johnson—hight “Sam” fa- 
miliarly—who once listened to a finished piece of 
music from one of the most popular musicians of 
his day, and, when the air was concluded, coolly 
asked “what it all meant.” “That is a difficult 
air,” replied a friend. ‘Perhaps you did not 
exactly comprehend it, Mr. Johnson?” “ Diffi- 
cult!” retorted the giant, “I wish it had been im- 
possible.” If love of music be an intellectual 
attribute, our dogs certainly deserve some credit. 
But here we would not be understood as comparing, 


: intellectually, the most intelligent of dogs to even 
| the most unintelligent of men—not to mention 


Crabbe or Johnson. Their disregard of sweet 
sounds can not destroy one iota of the brilliant 
fame which has been accorded them. Shakspeare’s 
advice, to trust no man “who hath not music in 
his soul,” we suspect, will never be listened to by 
mankind; for some of the best men have held 


But to return to the dogs. A writer, with whom 
we are familiar, says he possesses an Italian gray- 
hound which screams in apparent agony when a 
jarring combination of notes is produced accident- 
ally or intentionally on the piano. These mani- 
festations show what might be done, by education, 
to teach dogs a critical knowledge of sounds. A 


account as we find it in Chambers’s Miscellany. 
Mr. S., having acquired a competency by com- 
mercial industry, retired from business, and de- 
voted himself, heart and soul, to the cultivation and 
enjoyment of music. Every member of his little 
household was, by degrees, involved more or less in 
the same occupation; and even the housemaid could, 
in time, bear a part in a chorus, or decipher a mel- 
ody of Schubert. One individual alone in the fam- 
ily seemed to resist this musical entrancement. 
This was a small spaniel, the sole specimen of the 
canine race in the house. Mr. S. felt the impossi- 
bility of instilling the theory of sounds into the 
head of Poodle; but he firmly resolved to make the 
animal bear some part or other in the general do- 
mestic concern; and, by perseverance and the 
adoption of ingenious means, he attained his ob- 
ject. Every time that a false note escaped either 
from the instrument or voice; as often as any blun- 
der of whatever kind was committed by any mem- 
ber of the musical family—and such blunders were 
sometimes committed intentionally—down came its 
master’s cane on the back of the unfortunate Poodle 
till she howled and growled again. Poodle per- 
ceived the meaning of these unkind ¢hastisements, 
and, instead of becoming sulky, showed every dis- 
position to howl on the instant a false note was 
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uttered, without waiting for the formality of a blow. 
By and by a mere glance of Mr. 8.’s eye was suffi- 
cient to make the animal howl] to admiration. In 
the end Poodle became so thoroughly acquainted 
with and attentive to false notes, and other musical 
barbarisms, that the slightest mistake of the kind 
was infallibly signalized by a yell from her, form- 
ing the most expressive commentary on the mis- 
performance. 

When extended trials were made of the animal’s 
acquirements, they were never found to fail, and 
Poodle became, what she still is, the most famous, 
impartial, and conscientious connoisseur in the 
Duchy of Hesse. But, as may be imagined, her 
musical appreciation is entirely negative. If you 
sing with expression and play with ability, she will 
remain cold and impassable; but let your execution 
exhibit the slightest defect, and you will have her 
instantly showing her teeth, whisking her tail, 
barking, yelping, and growling. At the present 
time, there is not a concert or an opera at Darm- 
stadt to which Mr. S. and his wonderful dog are 
not invited; or, at least, the dog. The voice of the 
prima donna, the instruments of the band—whether 
violin, clarionet, hautboys, or bugle—all of them 
must execute their parts in perfect harmony; other- 
wise Poodle looks at its master, erects its ears, 
shows its grinders, and howls outright. Old or 
new pieces, known or unknown to the dog, produce 
on it the same effect. 

So much for musical dogs. 

But have we nothing else to say for dogs than 
that they are musical? Poets of almost every age 
have celebrated the kind faithfulness and patient 
watchfulness of the noble animal in sublime verses. 
We all know the story of Ulysses and his good 
dog Argus, told by one of the old Greek poets. 
When we were school-boys our young hearts soft- 
ened into a kindly sympathy as we read the affect- 
ing story. Now that we are of age we may not 
think of the constant and devoted creature without 
moistened eyes. Byren’s love for a favorite dog 
caused him, after its death, to erect a monument 
over its remains, with a very pithy yet misanthrop- 
ical memorial. 

«“Q, man, thou feeble tenant of an hour! 
Debased by slavery or corrupt by power! 
Who knows thee well must quit thee with disgust, 
Degraded mass of animated dust! 
Thy love is lust; thy friendship all a cheat; 
Thy smiles hypocrisy; thy words deceit; 
By nature vile; ennobled but by name; 
Each kindred brute might bid thee blush for shame! 
Ye who perchance behold this simple urn, 
Pass on; it honors none you wish to mourn. 
To mark a friend’s remains these stones arise; 
I never had but one—and here he lies!” 


Hapless man! would thy lot had been more fortu- 
nate, and thy life more filled with the delights of 
friendship, religion, and virtue! But let us turn 
from the shadowy picture. 

Cowper, the most delicious versifier that ever 
culled flowers from the sunny hills of Poesy, had 


| an excessive love for poodles. Our blessings on his 
| memory for the delightful manner in which he has 
spoken of his pets! Who can read his graceful 
thoughts without an overflowing heart? O, not the 
| faithful and generous lover of his species certainly; 
not the man of kindly and benevolent spirit! The 


ing. The first time we heard of him, in our youth, 
| plucking lilies from the Ouse for his kind master— 


his like as a companion. Gentle Beau! By the 
reader’s willing permission we will have that story 
about the spaniel. We are sure it can not be oth- 
erwise than welcome. 


“‘ The noon was shady, and soft airs 

Swept Ouse’s silver tide, 

When, ’scaped from literary cares, 
1 wandered on his side. 

My spaniel, prettiest of his race, 
And high in pedigree— 

Two nymphs, adorned with every grace, 
That spaniel found for me— 

Now wantoned, lost in flags and reeds, 
Now starting into sight, 

Pursued the swallow o’er the meads 
With scarce a slower flight. 


It was the time when Ouse displayed 
Her lilies newly blown; 

Their beauties I intent surveyed, 
And one I wished my own. 

With cane extended far, I sought 
To steer it close to land; 

But still my prize, though nearly caught, 
Escaped my eager hand. 

Beau marked my unsuccessful pains 
With fixed, considerate face, 

And, puzzling, set his puppy brains 
To comprehend the case. 

But, with a chirrup clear and strong, 
Dispersing all his dream, 

I thence withdrew, and followed long 
The windings of the stream. 

My ramble ended, I returned, 
Beau trotting far before, 

The floating wreath again discerned, 
And, plunging, left the shore. 

I saw him, with that lily cropped, 
Impatient swim to meet 

My quick approach, and soon he dropped 
The treasure at my feet. 

Charmed with the sight, the world, I cried, 
Shall hear of this thy deed; 

My dog shall mortify the pride 

Of man’s superior breed. 

But chief myself I will enjoin 
To wake at duty’s call, 

To show a love as prompt as thine 
To Him who gives me all.” 


But, after all, we are sorry to say, dogs are very 
much like men. There are a great many ill-natured, 
dissatisfied, unhandsome, unfaithful, vicious crea- 
tures among them. They are not all so constant in 
their characters as old Grecian Argus, nor so oblig- 
ing as little Beau. Some of them will not stop 
short of the basest actions to gain whatever design 
they may have in view, whether it be to lay waste 
a hen-roost or despoil a kitchen pantry. We have 





little spaniel Brau is the cherished of our every feel- | 


or rather say, kind friend—our soul longed to have | 
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seen two curs quarreling over a bone, in a fashion 
that would almost make a politician blush; and we 
have seen some wag of a dog, who had lost all con- 
sciousness of right or wrong, surreptitiously appro- 
priate the object of dispute, and run away with it, 
to the discomfiture of the disputants. Now, these 
kind of dogs—we assume no great credit for having 
made the discovery—deserve no commendation. 
They are such as may be dispensed with, because 
they are of no benefit whatever to their fellow-dogs 
or to their masters. 

Dogs are influential animals in villages. We 
never were in a village yet that some dog was not 
very often the theme of conversation. A miserly 
individual, who lived in a village in central Ohio, 
owned one of the most unconscionable curs we have 
yet encountered. It had no redeeming quality, 
either of character or appearance. It was said, by 
the villagers, to be the perfect counterpart of its 
master. No great praise to the dog, dear reader! 
Vice was the name given it, which was appropriate 
enough, we are sure. Its antipathy to moonlight 
was extreme. No sleep visited the longing eyes of 
those who dwelt in its vicinity. In vain were pois- 
oned meats thrown to it. The animal seemed to 
have an intuitive suspicion that prevented it from 
tasting any food that did not come from the hand 
of its master. But, notwithstanding all its cun- 
ning, one night it died. A radiant light of glad- 
ness visited the eye of each villager when the ani- 
mal’s decease was announced. A procession was 
formed—a long, motley procession. The remains 


of the hated animal were taken up, and buried, in 
pomp, three miles from the village, in a dark wood. 
No tears were dropped to its memory; but a thou- 
sand happy and smiling eyes looked upon the hil- 


lock that rose above its form. The citizenship of a 
dog is of some moment, as illustrated by the cir- 
cumstance just mentioned. The following curious 
epitaph was erected to the cur’s memory: 
ON A CUR NAMED VICE. 
“Once more the world resumes her ancient smile, 
And caution’s laid aside to die in rust; 
Nor passion more our bosoms shall defile; 
For hated Vice lies buried in the dust.” 


But our article is, probably, getting too long, 
and, as we are “near the bottom of the page,” we 
may as well begin to think of concluding. But 
first let us conjure you, ye owners of dogs, to 
treat your affectionate servants with due liberality 
and kindness. Give them plenty of food; and 
place good straw i. their kennels, that they may 
enjoy, with luxurious contentment, those hours 
they are not spending in your service. O, treat 
them not as the Siberians do their laborious and 
ever-willing animals! The draught dogs, so faith- 
ful and useful to the northern Siberians, indeed, 
receive, from their masters, but a poor recompense 
for labor performed. According to the account of a 
Mr. Erman, who has traveled in Siberia, and closely 
observed the manners and customs of the people, 
the dogs are considerably more than half starved, 





and are rarely admitted to the fire to be fed, save 
when they return, weary and distressed, from a 
long journey. They have no warm, straw-lined 
kennels, but are compelled to sleep outside the 
houses, in holes, which they thaw in the snow by 
their own warmth. Now, such treatment is inhu- 
man, ungenerous, and flagitious; and we hope all 
dog-owners who read this article will be willizig to 
testify with us an utter abhorrence of the Siberian 
system. We trust ‘they will remember that truth 
of which, perhaps, our fur-clad friends are ignorant, 
** None but the actions of the just 
Smell good and blossom in the dust!” 





A HAPPY HOME. 


Tue first year of married life is a most important 
era in the history of man and wife. Generally, as 
it is spent, so is almost all subsequent existence. 
The wife and the husband then assimilate their 
views and their desires, or else, conjuring up their 
dislikes, they add fuel to their prejudices and ani- 
mosities forever afterward. ‘I have somewhere 
read,” says Rev. Mr. Wise, in his Bridal Greetings, 
“of a bridegroom who gloried in his eccentricities. 
He requested his bride to accompany him into the 
garden, a day or two after their wedding. He then 
threw a line over the roof of their cottage. Giving 
his wife one end of it, he retreated to the other 
side, and exclaimed, 

«« Pull the line.’ 

“She pulled it, at his request, as far as she could. 
He cried, 

«« Pull it over.’ 

“«T can’t,’ she replied. 

“ «But pull with all your might,’ shouted the 
whimsical husband. 

“ But vain were all the efforts of the bride to pull 
over the line, so long as her husband held on to the 
opposite end. But when he came round, and they 
both pulled at one end, it came over with great 
ease. 

««« There!’ said he, as the line fell from the roof; 
‘you see how hard and ineffectual was our labor 
when we pulled in opposition to each other; but 
how easy and pleasant it was when we pulled to- 
gether! It will be thus with us, my dear, through 
life. If we oppose each other, it will be hard work; 
if we act together, it will be pleasant to live. Let 
us always pull together.’ ” 

In this illustration, homely as it may be, there 
is sound philosophy. Husband and wife must mu- 
tually bear and concede, if they wish to make home 
a retreat of bliss and joy. One alone can not make 
home happy. There must be unison of action, sweet- 
ness of spirit, and great forbearance and love in 
both husband and wife, to secure the great end of 
happiness in the domestic circle. 
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VACATION RAMBLES. 


BY PROFESSOR LARRABEE. 
THE CITY OF ELMS. 

THERE seems to be, of late, much competition 
among the cities for favorite epithets. No less 
than three—Cleveland on the Lake, Middletown 
on the Connecticut, and Portland on the Atlantic— 
are aspiring to be called the “forest City.” How 
they will settle the question among them is uncer- 
tain. I believe, however, New Haven alone claims 
to be by pre-eminence the “City of Elms.” Thad 
often heard of the beauty 6f New Haven, of the 
magnificence of her grand old elms, of her neat 
and tidy streets, of the comfort and elegance of 
her homes, and of the fame of her ancient college. 
But though I had heard all this, and had been often 
all around the place, yet I had strangely failed ever 
to visit it. Feeling that my “education was not 
finished” till I had seen New Haven, I concluded 
to extend my vacation rambles to that city. On 
arriving at the railroad station, which at New 
Haven is quite subterranean, I ascended to the 
upper regions, and proceeded to look for the elms. 
I was not long in finding them, for they line nearly 
all the streets, entwining their branches so as to 
form shady avenues, in which you may walk for 
miles secure from the heat of the noonday sun. 
You can not give a blind man any idea of color. 
Equally may I despair of giving those who have 
never seen the like any idea of the appearance of 
the City of Elms. To form any correct notion of 
the place, you must see it; you must stand at some 
favorable point of view in its streets, and look each 
way along its shady avenues; you must walk along 
the streets, and observe the neat dwellings, the 
beautiful flower-gardens, and the ivy and woodbine 
twining over the antique walls; you must look at 
the venerable pile of college edifices, standing in the 
midst of the city, and embowered in elms; you must 
ascend the cupola of the Methodist church, and enjoy 
a panorama of the whole city and the surrounding 
country; you must ramble over its ancient cem- 
etery, where sleep men whose names are an honor 
to the human race. 

My visit happened opportunely, affording me 
the privilege of attending the one hundred and 
fifty-first Commencement of Yale College. Among 
the most interesting exercises of the occasion was 
the meeting of the Alumni, under the great tent in 
the College yard. There were present I know not 
how many. There seemed to me to be a thousand 
or more. They had come up to attend the anni- 
versary of their Alma Mater from the hills of New 
England, from the shores of the great lakes, from 
the plains of the west, and from the valleys of the 
south. Brief, appropriate, and interesting addresses 
were made by several gentlemen. They were not 
prepared and set speeches, but the eloquent out- 
pourings of the soul in thoughts and words which 
were suggested by the circumstances of the occa- 





| 
| 


sion. Amusing anecdotes of college life, affecting 
reminiscences of the past, and good-humored sal- 
lies of wit formed the substance of most of the 
speeches. Obituary notices were read of those | 
Alumni who had died during the year. Several 
hymns and songs were sung. The effect of a thou- | 
sand voices singing the good old tunes of the 
Puritan times was surpassingly sublime. Among 
the songs was the following, written for the occa- 
sion. The reader will join me in pronouncing it 
beautiful. It was sung to the good old tune, 
Lenox: 
* Beneath these sacred shades, 
Long-severed hearts unite: 
The tempting fature fades, 
The past alone seems bright. 
O’er sultry clime 
And stormy zone 
Rings clear the tone 
Of mem’ry’s chime. 
We come to tread once more 
The paths of earlier days, 
To count our blessings o’er, 
And mingle prayer and praise; 
For Mercy’s hand, 
From skies of blue, 
Hath linked anew 
Each broken band. 
We come, ere life departs, 
Ere winging death appears, 
To throng our joyous hearts, 
With dreams of sunnier years: 
To meet once more 
Where pleasure sprang, 
And arches rang 
With songs of yore. 


Not all, not ali are here: 
Some sleep ’neath funeral flowers, 
Where falls the mourner’s tear, 
And weep the evening showers. 
Yet, thankfully, 
Let every heart 
Its love impart 
To Him on high.” 


Not the least interesting feature of New Haven 
is its beautiful cemetery. It occupies a lovely spot 
just on one side of the city. There are no monu- 
ments extravagantly expensive, with grotesque de- 
signs, offensive to all good taste; but plain and 
neat stones, with simple and chaste inscriptions, 
mark the resting-place of the eminent dead, who 
have there laid down for their long and last sleep. 
The grave of Noah Webster is marked by a plain 
stone, with only one word— Webster—inscribed on 
it. The grave of Ashmun, the first governor of 
Liberia, of Whitney, the inventor of the cotton- 
gin, and of many others known to fame, are dis- 
tinguished by plain monuments and brief in- 
scriptions. The distinguished presidents of Yale 
College, whose names have become immortal among 
men, lie side by side with unknown and humble 
men. Death is the great leveler, the destroyer of 
all distinctions; and why should the living vainly 
attempt to keep up conventional distinctions in the 
graveyard? why create marks where marks are of 
no avail? 
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THE FINISHED CITY. 
A finished city we of the west do not often see. 
Our cities never get finished. The sound of the 
hammer is always heard, and piles of lumber, of 
brick, and of mortar are always incumbering our 
streets. But‘ down east ” they have finished cities— 
cities which were finished half a century ago, and 
which bid fair to retain their finish till they take 
their places among the ruins of the past. Among 
finished cities Middletown stands pre-eminent. 
Twenty years have produced, so far as J could 
discover, no change either in the place or the 
| people. The place consists of the very same houses, 
of the very same color, and occupied by the very 
same people. I began to think nobody ever died 
there, and that must be the place from which it 
had been said people had to move away in order, 
when tired of life, to die. I found the very same 
persons—men, women, and children—with whom 
I was formerly acquainted, all apparently no older 
than they were twenty years ago. But on taking a 
ramble over the city and its vicinity, I was con- 
vinced, by the numerous and populous graveyards, 
that death had been doing its legitimate work 
even in that fair and healthy region. I observed 
in the city and on its immediate borders six ceme- 
teries, four of them very ancient and strangely 
populous. It would appear to the observer that 
many, very many more people lie in those old 
graveyards than live in the modern city. Many 
of the inscriptions on the gravestones are utterly 
illegible from age. ‘‘ Time’s effacing fingers” have 
been busy on the surface of the soft sandstone, and 
no Old Mortality has performed on them his gra- 
tuitous labor in memory of the dead. We could 
barely make out the date of a few of the more 
ancient. On one old stone was inscribed the name, 
and a tribute to the virtues of an amiable young 
lady, who died nearly two hundred years ago. 
“ Alas!” said my companion, who had never before 
visited an ancient cemetery, ‘what a long time, a 
very long time, for the poor child to sleep here!” 
Even so. Two hundred times has summer come 
and gone, two thousand times has the moon per- 
formed her monthly round, and seventy thousand 
times has the morning sun shone and the evening 
shades fallen on her grave, and still she sleeps on, 
unmindful of the return of spring or of morn. 

On the summit of a lofty hill, not far from the 
Wesleyan University, is a small cemetery, less 
| ancient, but to us more fruitful of hallowed asso- 
| ciations than the old and more populous graveyards 
we had visited. There sleeps the incomparable, 
the peerless Fisk. And there, too, since our visit 
to the place, has been laid the great and the good 
Olin. There, too, are the graves of the students 
who have died at the University, away from home. 
Among them is the grave of Hurd, once a student 
of mine, and one of the most excellent and most 
promising young men whom I have ever known. 
This college cemetery is in a beautiful place, but I 
was sorry to observe the appearance of neglect 
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about it. The gate was hingeless, the fence out 
of repair, the shrubbery untrimmed, and some of 
it broken and ruined by unrtly cattle, that should 
never be allowed to desecrate a graveyard. 

The externa) appearance of the buildings of the 
University has suffered little or no change during 
twenty years. Of its internal arrangements I had 
little opportunity to form an opinion. The Alumni, 
whom I had the pleasure of meeting, are a first- 
rate, good-looking set of fellows. Among them are 
lots of presidents, professors, and doctors of divin- 
ity. I heard two of them deliver addresses before 
societies connected with the institution. One of 
the addresses was on “ Physical Theism.” It had 
the singular merit of total abstinence from all 
allusion to the “ American Union,” the “ Compro- 
mise,” and the “ Fugitive-Slave law.” This merit 
was the more singular from the fact, that, so far as 
I have heard, no other literary address has been 
delivered, during the past year, without being sur- 
charged with discussions on the ‘“ Compromise.” 
The other address at Middletown, before one of 
the societies, by a graduate, was remarkable for its 
want of appropriateness, both in manner and matter, 
to the time and the occasion. 

No stranger should leave Middletown without 
crossing the river to see the sandstone quarries. 
They are a curiosity. A large number of men—I 
should judge nearly two thousand—are constantly 
employed in quarrying the rock. The quarries are, 
some of them, nearly one hundred feet deep, with 
walls perpendicular. Down deep in these pits the 
stone is quarried, and then drawn up, with stout 
chains, by steam. The steam-engine handles a 
block weighing several tons as easily as a boy 
would handle a sling-pebble. And, what is more 
curious, a yoke of stout oxen is let down, in @ big 
box, into the quarry, and, when the day’s work is 
done, drawn up by steam to the upper regions. 
The poor creatures, with philosophic indifference, 
suffer themselves to be driven into the box, and 
swung off over a precipice terrific as that of Niag- 
ara; and when evening comes, they come cheer- 
fully up to the box, and wait quietly for their turn 
to be drawn up. They must have stronger nerves 
than I have, or they would grow dizzy on being 
suspended by a single chain over such a precipice. 

THE CITY OF THE PURITANS. 

Boston is sometimes called the City of Notions. 
But I know not as the people are more notional 
than other people. Nor am I certain as it deserves, 
more than some other places, the name I have given 
it—the City of the Puritans. It is fast losing the 
distinctive characteristics which the old Puritans 
marked on it. It is, however, a notable city. 

The stranger in Boston will be in danger of 
being shocked at the crowded and awfully crooked 
streets. You have heard of the fence so crooked 
that the pig, often as he attempted to crawl through, 
invariably found himself still on the same side. 
But that fence is not a circumstance to the streets 
of Boston. A man undertook one day to go from 
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Brattle Square to Roxbury. After having traveled 
all day, in what he supposed the proper direction, 
he found himself at night in the same place from 
which he started in the morning. But we can ex- 
cuse the obliquity of the streets, crooked as they 
are, since they are so scrupulously clean. No filth 
of any kind is allowed to accumulate. No dirty 
water is seen running along the gutters. Under- 
ground drains carry off all the water. That pest 
of western cities—the hog—is unknown in the 
streets of Boston. It is said that an unlucky pig 
once did escape from his pen, and appear in the 
streets. No sooner was the fact known, than all 
the ladies scampered home, and the mayor issued 
his proclamation, calling out the whole force of 
the city to capture the beast. 

You may have a fine view of Boston and its 
vicinity, either from the cupola of the State-House 
or from the summit of Bunker Hill Monument. 
Looking down on the city, it seems one solid but 
uneven mass of slate. The beauty of the view lies 
in the surrounding country. North, south, and 
west, far as the eye can reach, is one vast extent of 
village, with interspersed gardens and groves. No 
where in America, if any where in the world, can 
be seen so fine a suburban landscape. 

For the first time I visited the time-honored and 
world-renowned Faneuil Hall. It is a naked, un- 
furnished room, without a chair, or a seat of any 
kind, or a single article of furniture, or the slight- 
est ornament, except a portrait of Peter Faneuil, 
John Adams, and of a few others, men of olden 
time. The “associations” that inspire so much 
eloquence in that Hall must be purely ethereal, 
for there is woeful absence of all external para- 
phernalia. 

The churches of Boston are very fine. Among 
the finest, if not the very finest and most costly in 
the city, is the Methodist church in Hanover-street. 
I walked down with my friend to see it. I could 
only see the outside; for though the pastor of the 
Church was once my student, and is yet my warm 
friend, and would cheerfully have admitted me, 
not only to the house, but to the pulpit, yet I had 
no time to call on him, nor to look within his mag- 
nificent church. 

Some of the churches of Boston are more cele- 
brated for their ancient associations than for their 
beauty of architecture. The Old South was used for 
soldiers’ barracks during the war of the Revolu- 
tion. Just over the door of the Brattle-Street 
Church you may now perceive a cannon-ball in the 
very place where it was lodged from some brazen- 
mouthed instrument, in one of the Revolutionary 
engagements. The Park-Street, Berry-Street, and 
Hollis-Street are celebrated for having echoed to 
the eloquence of Griffin, and of Channing, and of 
Pierpont. 

Boston is celebrated for its “law and order.” 
You can not ride fast in the street, nor smoke on 
the sidewalks. Getting intoxicated or using pro- 
fane language subjects you toa fine. I understand 





it is in contemplation by the authorities to issue a | 
city ordinance against spitting. If so, I would 
like to have the same law extended over the west, | 
so as at least to reach the place where I live, and | 
move, and have my being; for, in that respect, we | 
of the west may say, in the language of a great 
man, “our sufferings are intolerable.” 
THE CITY OF ISLANDS. 

I believe it was Don Quixotte who had so won- | 
derful a faculty for giving descriptive names to 
persons and places. I intend, by no means, to 
place my rambles in competition with his renowned 
wandering, but I seem to have a propensity, quite 
new to me, to follow in some degree his notable 
example. However, I know not as I can better 
describe Portland than by calling it the City of 
Islands; for the city itself is all but an island, and 
it is situated on a bay abounding with the most | 
beautiful clusters of islands in the world. 

To see Portland to advantage, you should ascend | 
the Observatory, on the summit of Munjoy Hill. | 
Looking to the west, you will see, extending along | 
a peninsular promontory, the city, which, in the 
beauty and verdure of its elms, shading its neat | 
and wide streets, is scarcely inferior to New Haven. 
Beyond the city you will see a beautiful evergreen | 
plain, stretching away in the dim distance. On | 
the south, you see, far beyond the coast of Cape | 
Elizabeth, the open ocean, with numerous gallant | 
ships spreading their white sails to the wind. On | 
the east you see the Bay of Casco, with its three | 
hundred and sixty-five islands. On the north rises | 
the grand range of White Mountains, stamping the 
landscape with intense sublimity. 

Such a landscape, combining such variety, so 
much of the beautiful, the grand, and the sublime, 
as may be seen from the Portland Observatory, I | 
have seen no where else. I doubt whether the 
world affords another prospect so fine. Indeed, I 
can conceive of nothing in natural scenery more 
charming to the eye of the poet, the painter, or the 
landscape admirer. The beauty of the city, the 
groves of evergreen on the plains, the open ocean, 
the Bay with its islands, the tide-water rivers 
gleaming amid the forests and fields, and the 
mountain background, afford a variety and scope 
of view that can not be excelled. Though born on 
the limits of the city, and residing till near man- 
hood in its immediate neighborhood, and visiting 
it often during my life, yet I never so fully could 
appreciate the beauties of its situation, as when, | 
after having been absent for many years, and hav- 
ing seen other places most celebrated for beauty, I | 
returned, and stood on the Munjoy Observatory, 
and surveyed at leisure all the landscape. The 
beauties of the place, as seen from that spot, are 
indeed exhaustless. You may look, and observe, | 
and spy with a good glass all day, and yet con- | 
stantly be finding in the surrounding landscape | 
some new feature of interest. 

Portland has been fruitful of poets. 





Willis, and 
Mellen, and Longfellow were born and brought up 
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in that city. Nor do I wonder at the fame they 
| have acquired, if there be, as I doubt not there 

is, an intimate connection between natural scenery 
| and the development of poetic genius. 





THE ITINERANT’S DAUGHTER. 


BY REV. B F. CRARY. 

In the spring of 1851, while stationed at Wesley 
Chapel, Indianapolis, a gracious revival of religion 

was enjoyed, and God’s Spirit was felt, in saving 
| power, by many precious souls. An interesting 

class of young ladies, of the Indiana Female Col- 
| lege, were converted. 

Amore lovely scene angels never gazed upon than 
| was presented one night, during the progress of the 
| meeting. Many of the young ladies, with their 

teachers and the beloved President, were kneeling 
| at God’s altar. Penitents were crying for mercy, 
| and Christian friends were speaking words of en- 

couragement and hope to them. 

Deeply sorrowing, among the penitents, bowed 
the gifted young Carrie E., the object of ten thou- 
sand prayers. Her sobs and cries for mercy were 

| really melting, and to hear her plead with Jesus 
| and beg for pardon, would make the most hardened 
feel. Mingled with her prayers and cries were 
tender allusions to her dear, departed father, her 
widowed mother, and her own wicked heart. 
Would God not answer a father’s prayer, who had 
already gone to heaven? Would Jesus not pity the 
poor, bereaved mother, and convert her child, that 
she might be a solace to her in her widowhood? 

“Come, O Jesus, come and bless me!” poor Carrie 
would sob; and then her bursting heart would be 
agonized in the dreadful suspense of unpardoned 
guilt, and her faith alternate between the command 
and promise of Jehovah. ‘Give me thy heart,” 
something seemed to whisper in her ear, and then, 
“Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt 
be saved.” 

“What shall I do? Will God forgive me?” 
sighed the wretched Carrie. 

How strange is sin! What wonderful guilt and 
sorrow seems to be pent up in the human soul till 
| God exposes and destroys it! Carrie was amiable, 
mild, intelligent, truthful, obedient, and young; yet 
| her heart was filled with anguish when she saw her 
sins. Now she would promise to serve God; to be 
a good girl; to forsake all sin; and again she would 
weep, as though her head was a fountain of tears, 
at the remembrance of past sins. Ministers at that 
altar of prayer felt deeply and prayed earnestly for 
all; yet some I know felt unusual interest in Carrie. 
Every Methodist preacher will respond to that feel- 
ing when I say that Carrie was the child, the last 
child of an itinerant minister. Her teacher whis- 
pered words of consolation to the grief-stricken 
| penitent. Pious females prayed fervently to God 

for her. My own soul swelled with unutterable 





emotion. When I saw her throw up her hands 
toward heaven, and beseechingly ask for mercy and 
salvation, I kneeled by her, and listened to her 
musings and prayers. Her language was about 
this: “O, blessed Jesus, thou didst die on Cal- 
vary for me; thou didst shed thy precious blood 
that I might live. Save me—O, save me, or I die! 
Father in heaven, forgive, for the sake of thy Son! 
O, thou art merciful; thou wilt forgive! Yes; thou 
dost forgive! Now I believe it; Jesus has forgiven 
me!” The next moment she raised her face to 
heaven. A smile, the smile of heavenly grace, 
played upon her features; a glow of radiant glory 
seemed beaming upon her; tears of rapture rolled 
after each other, and fell from her enlivened cheeks. 
“Glory to God!” at last whispered the happy girl; 
and the next moment, in one loud shout of praise, 
she published the glad news of her triumphant 
deliverance. Carrie was a new creature. “Old 
things had passed away; all things become new” 
to her. “I shall meet my father in heaven,” she 
said; “I shall see him after awhile, glory to God!” 
That father had gone to rest. The weary itinerant 
had given up his beloved charge in North Ohio for 
a glorious crown in heaven, and left his child a 
legacy to the Church to be loved and taught, con- 
verted and saved. 

Several of this itinerant’s family had already 
gone. All of his children but Carrie were with him 
in paradise. They were scattered here and there, 
as he had traveled and they had fallen. Carrie was 
now on her way to glory. What more could the 
father want? Yes, sweet girl, thy father shall soon 
see thee blooming in immortality. A month passed, 
and still Carrie loved Jesus, the class-room, her 
leader, her class, her teachers, her pastor, and the , 
Church. Her mother delighted in her more than 
ever. She rejoiced with joy unspeakable and full 
of glory; for now she had a fair prospect of uniting 
with her whole family in heaven. Another month 
passed—a happy month to Carrie. She grew in 
grace, in knowledge, and all spiritual fruits seemed 
to be ripening in her soul. Half a year had almost 
fled. The fourth quarterly meeting was coming. 
Carrie and her companions were to be received into 
full connection. Ay, and she was received; but it 
was in the Church triumphant. God received her; 
Jesus received her; angels, attending, sung the new 
song for her; and her father received her; for 

«¢ Friends shall meet again, 
Who have loved.” 

Carrie was sick. We all prayed for her—all 
gathered around to receive the farewell kiss, or 
hear her exultant words. We could not stay the 
hand of death. But may not her schoolmates and 
classmates sing— 

«Our Carrie the haven hath gained; 

Ontflying the wind and the storm, 
Her rest she hath sooner obtained, 

And left her companions behind.” 

“T have hope,” said the happy and dying itiner- 
ant’s daughter. ‘I shall soon go to glory. Tell 
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my schoolmates to meet me in heaven.” Yes; we 
will tell them, and urge them, and pray for them; 
and may God help them to meet thee there! 

Down the stream she gently glided, and, locked 
in the embrace of Jesus, she passed the flood, 
and George Elliott and his last child had a shout 
on Zion’s hill. O, brethren, when we are gone— 
when we lie down to rest, and leave our children in 
the world, shall we not hope that the Church will 
care for them? ’Tis sad, indeed, to think of sowing 
such precious seed, and yet reaping none ourselves. 
It will not be so. Our children, if we are faithful, 
will be converted to God, and we shall hail them in 
the land of joy. If it be our lot to see our children 
die before us, and if we leave them in different 
graveyards, let us still hope in God, and work while 
life shall last. 

Carrie sleeps beside her father; and brethren of 
the North Ohio conference, as they tread lightly 
over the grave of the father, will remember that a 
covenant-keeping God hath taken home the last child 
of the itinerant preacher, whose ashes lie beneath 
them. 

We all bid thee, dear Carrie, a long farewell. 
May thy mother yet see thee where sorrow and 
sighing shall be no more! 





THE PUREST GEM. 


BY REV. ¥. 8S. CASSADY. 

Wuar so mild and gentle, so graceful and attract- 
ive, so winning and eloquent, in the life and char- 
acter of the good man as humility—genuine and 
unassumed humility! With it, and its sister graces, 
the Christian has every thing that religion com- 
mends or Heaven approves. Without it there can 
be no completeness or symmetry of Christian char- 
acter. Humility was one of the most distinguishing 
as well as loveliest traits of the character of Him 
who blended in his own person the highest perfec- 
tions of the human with all the essential attributes 
of the Divine nature. And very logically does the 
apostle Paul infer the necessity of humility in the 
Christian Churches, from that which characterized 
the life of the Lord of glory, when he says, “ Let 
this mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus, 
who, being in the form of God, thought it not rob- 
bery to be equal with God; but made himself of no 
reputation, and took upon him the form of a serv- 
ant, and was made in the likeness of men; and 
being found in fashion as a man, he humbled him- 
self, and became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross.” All who would have the 
spirit of Christ must be ‘‘ meek and lowly in heart;” 
and such alone will be ultimately crowned with the 
fadeless diadem of immortality. Then, fair reader, 
as we journey on through this vale of tears to our 
destiny in the skies, let us seek to be clothed with 
humility; for it is oyr fairest, purest, holiest dress. 





THE ORPHAN’S REVERIE. 


BY ORIA, 

Tuey sighed, and said, in pitying tone, 
“Poor child, she is alone!” 

Because I told them long ago 
My mother had gone home. 

But if they knew no father’s voice 
E’er called his wandering child; 

No loving hand was near to guard, 
Or guide me through the wild; 

Perchance they might have sorrowed more; 
For then they would have known 

That homeless, ay, and friendless here, 
I was indeed alone. 

Alone? Ono! what have I said? 
There’s brightness every-where; 

And kindly is the zephyr’s touch 
Now lifting back my hair. 

The birds their sweetest notes will sing 
When flitting o’er my head, 

As if, in my deep, heavenward glance, 
An answering tone they read. 

The ocean-waves burst at my feet, 
As though they brought away, * 

From some deep cave, all gemmed with light, 
Their wealth of snowy spray. 

They stop to lave my weary feet; 
Then, murmuring, pass again; 

Leaving with me sweet thoughts, which say, 
“God maketh naught in vain.” 

He writeth on the tiny flowers 
Bright truths for me to find; 

And every little leaflet brings 
A soothing to my mind. 

The rain-drops in the summer-time 
Fall gently from above; 

They kiss me in their downward course, 
And whisper, “God is love!” 

Yes; he is love; his promise-bow, 
Arching the blue of heaven, 

A token of his covenant rests; 
To man’s weak heart ’tis given. 

Ay, “ God is love;” e’en though his hand 
Hath taken, one by one, 

The loved and loving from my side, 
Yet am I not alone. 

Ono! He gives me many a friend, 
Above, below, around— 

Fresh buds of beauty leaves for those 
Now scattered on the ground. 

And in the hush of even-tide, 
When hidden from my sight 

Are things I love to look upon, 
And in the still of night, 

I feel that guardian spirits’ wings 
Are folding over me, 

Sent forth by Him who promises 
The orphan’s God to be! 
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LETTER FROM NEW ENGLAND 


BY JONATHAN. 


Healy’s Picture—The Occasion—Artistic Character of the Work— 
The Bloomer Costume—Causes of its failure—Reasons in favor of 
a National Costume. 


Since I wrote you last, Mr. Healy’s long-expected 
painting of Webster replying to Hayne, in the sen- 
ate of the United States, has been exhibited in our 
city. It was one of the great attractions of the 
notable week of the railroad jubilee in September. 
Throngs resorted to the Atheneum from the din of 
the city to study this noble historic scene; and but 
one opinion seemed to prevail respecting its excel- 
lence. 

Healy, I suppose, now ranks at the head of our 
portrait-painters. He has also a high European 
| reputation. Louis Philippe employed him to sup- 
| ply a series of the portraits of the Presidents of the 
United States and other public men of the country. 
Mr. Webster’s was among these, and, in our humble 
judgment, was the best of them. The French King 
estimated the artist’s powers so highly, that he also 
| gave him a commission for a large number of por- 
| traits of eminent men in England, designing to add 
them to the great collection at; Versailles. The 
| royal permission was obtained to postpone the last 
| commission, that the artist might first prosecute the 
| present great work. The revolution of February 
followed, and thus Mr. Healy lost the advantage of 
| the munificent contract. While we regret the dam- 
| age to his purse, we can not but feel gratified that 
he has, meanwhile, secured the opportunity of copy- 
ing from life the chief personages of the present 
picture, some of whom have already passed away, 
while others are fast passing. You can judge of 
his labors frém the fact, that some one hundred and 
eleven original portraits have been painted by him 
from life for this work, and most of these have been 
executed with elaborate care and accuracy. About 
two and a half years ago he departed to France, 
with these preparatory materials, in order to com- 
plete the composition under the influence of the 
great masterpieces of the French galleries. 

Thus much of the artist; but what shall we say 
of the picture? The occasion which it represents is 
one of the grandest in our senatorial annals—the 
greatest day in the great constitutional debate of 
1836, and unquestionably the greatest effort of elo- 
quence ever made in our national legislatare. 
Messrs. Benton and Hayne had been leading in the 
debate on one side for several days. On the 25th 
of January Mr. Hayne concluded a great speech 
which he had begun some days before. He was 
| emphatically severe against the New England 
states, and asserted, with great urgency, the “ doc- 
trines of nullification.” Mr. Webster replied on 
| the next day. Mr. March, in uis very entertaining 
| “ Reminiscences of Congress,” has described the 
| memorable scene with intensely interesting minute- 
| ness: ‘The house of representatives was early 
| deserted. An adjournment would have hardly 








made it emptier. The Speaker, it is true, retained 
his chair; but no business of moment was or could 
be attended to. Members all rushed in to hear Mr. 
Webster, and no call of the house or other parlia- 
mentary proceedings could compel them back. 
The floor of the senate was so densely crowded 
that persons once in could not get out, nor change 
their position. In the rear of the Vice-Presidential 
chair the crowd was particularly intense. Dixon 
H. Lewis, then a representative from Alabama, be- 
came wedged in here. From his enormous size, it 
was impossible for him to move without displacing 
a vast portion of the multitude. Unfortunately, too, 
for him, he was jammed in directly behind the 
chair of the Vice-President, where he could not see, 
and hardly hear, the speaker. By slow and labori- 
ous effort, pausing occasionally to breathe, he gained 
one of the windows, which, constructed of painted 
glass, flanked the chair of the Vice-President on 
either side. Here he paused, unable to make more 
headway. But, determined to see Mr. Webster as 
he spoke, with his knife he made a large hole in 
one of the panes of the glass, which is still visible 
as he made it. Many were so placed as not to be 
able to see the speaker at all.” ‘He was at this 
period in the very prime of manhood. He had 
reached middle age—an era in the life of man 
when the faculties, physical and intellectual, may 
be supposed to attain their fullest organization and 
most perfect development. Whatever there was in 
him of intellectual energy and vitality, the occasion, 
his full life, and high ambition might well bring 
forth. He hence rose on an ordinary occasion to 
address an ordinary audience more self-possessed. 
There was no tremulousness in his voice nor man- 
ner; nothing hurried; nothing simulated. The 
calmness of superior thought was visible every- 
where, in countenance, voice, and bearing. A 
deep-seated conviction of the extraordinary char- 
acter of the emergency and of his ability to control 
it, seemed to possess him wholly. If an observer, 
more than ordinarily keen-sighted, detected at 
times something like exultation in his eye, he pre- 
sumed it sprang from the excitement of the moment, 
and the anticipation of victory.” 

The effect of the great senator’s eloquence was 
profound. ‘There was scarcely a dry eye in the 
senate,” says Mr. March; “all hearts were over- 
come. Grave judges and men grown old in digni- 
fied life turned aside their heads to conceal the evi- 
dences of their emotion. In one corner of the 
gallery was clustered a group of Massachusetts 
men. They had hung, from the first moment, upon 
the words of the speaker, with feelings variously 
but always warmly excited, deepening in intensity 
as he proceeded. At first, while the orator was 
going through his exordium, they held their breath 
and hid their faces, mindful of the savage attack 
upon him and New England, and the fearful odds 
against him, her champion. As he went deeper 
into his speech they felt easier. When he turned 
Hayne’s flank on Banquo’s ghost, they breathed 
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freer and deeper. But now, as he alluded to Mas- 
sachusetts, their feelings were strained to the high- 
est tension; and when the orator, concluding his 
encomium upon the land of their birth, turned, 
intentionally or otherwise, his burning eye full on 
them, they shed tears like girls!” 

Mr. Everett, who was present, and who is repre- 
sented on the canvas of Mr. Healy, says, “Of the 
effectiveness of Mr. Webster’s manner, in many 
parts, it would be in vain to attempt to give any 
one not present the faintest idea. It has been my 
fortune to hear some of the ablest speeches of the 
greatest living orators on both sides of the water; 
but, I must confess, I never heard any thing which 
so completely realized my conception of what De- 
mosthenes was when he delivered the Oration for 
the Crown.” 

Such was the occasion which the artist has 
attempted to picture. He has done his task well; 
but one of the strongest indications of good sense 
and good taste about it, is the fact that he has not 
attempted to reproduce the highest interest of the 
occasion. He knew this was beyond any power of 
imitative art. The sublime energy of the orator, 
the agitation of the astembly—these could not be 
painted unless also the very sentiments of the speaker, 
his very tones and gestures, could be expressed on the 
canvas. Mr. Healy has, therefore, wisely chosen 
to represent a moment in the debate which was 
marked, not by passionate declamation, but pro- 
found thought. ‘The figure of Mr. Webster is the 
very impersonation of thought. His brow is tran- 
quil, but full of thoughtful expression. His left 
hand rests upon the desk by his side; but it is 
clinched; and no gesture could be more expressive 
of the nerve and grasp of thought which is sup- 
posed to mark the moment. The appearance of the 
audience corresponds. Some of the hearers are 
intently listening; others seem to indulge in a brief 
diversion of their attention. Benton, who sits be- 
hind him, is rapt with interest; his eyes gleam. 
Near at hand is Judge Story, whose usually radi- 
ant and scholarly face is lit up with a marked ex- 
pression of satisfaction, as if he would say of the 
constitutional arguments of the orator, “ Answer 
them if you can.” Hayne himself, who sits in 
front of the speaker, and whose face was naturally 
an amiable and noble one, looks aside with com- 
pressed lips. Calhoun, who presides, eyes the 
speaker with the keenest attention. His hand is 
clinched like that of Webster, and he seems ready 
to start from his chair. Prescott, the historian, 
amidst a group of New Englanders in the gallery, 
looks calmly thoughtful, with his chin resting on 
his hand. Longfellow, the poet, at the other ex- 
tremity of the gallery, finds leisure, while the imag- 
ination of the orator gives way to logic, to direct 
his attention to a group of ladies hard by, none 
of whom, except Mrs. Benton, seem very attentive. 
The ladies, who occupy a large portion of the gal- 
lery, all appear to have relaxed their attention for 
the moment, and; indulging in a little mental 





respite, smile radiantly upon the scene around 
them. 

I have not remarked these facts as defects. They | 
comport with the other indications of the picture, 
and are, I suppose, designed. 

I have mentioned that more than a hundred of 
the portraits are original. The hearers on the floor 
of the senate, whether senators or spectators, are | 
remarkably accurate. Any one who has seen the | 
senate can recognize them without the printed | 
“key.” Mr. Webster is, of course, the ostensible | 
figure of the foreground. He is represented to the 
very life, not as he looks now, but as he looked | 
twenty years ago—his person strong and dignified, | 
his face full, but not flabby, his eye serene, yet | 
glowing, his incomparable head the very throne of | 
intellectual grandeur. 

Mr. Webster is not my most favorite statesman; 
but I would accord him justice, if not eulogy. His 
person as well as his intellect has unquestionably | 
been one of the noblest ever seen among men. It 
is even yet so, notwithstanding the effects of age. 
On his late visit to the east, I had the opportunity 
of seeing him through an hour or more on board 
one of the little steamers which ply in our harbor. 
He was affected by a catarrhal illness, under which 
he suffers every summer, and looked languid and 
even decrepit; but his brow would still do as a 
model for the sculptor’s Jupiter Tonans. A more 
perfect head, eye, nose, and mouth could hardly be 
imagined. 

Next to Mr. Webster, Mr. Calhoun is a figure of 
mark in the picture. He is almost a contrast, in 
physique, to the orator before him—slight, keen, 
wiry, yet full of intellect of the sharpest .sort. | 
The other portraits most accurately given are those | 
of Everett, Story, Longfellow, Davis of Massachu- | 
setts, Benton, Frelinghuysen, Tyler, Judge M’Lean, | 
and Cass. 

The portraits of the ladies who adorn the galler- 
ies are evidently not designed to be remarkable ex- | 
amples of accuracy. Mrs. Webster, who stands in | 
a prominent position, gazing upon her husband, 
looks like a very fairy of beauty. Twenty years 
may have made a difference; but she is now notice- 
able for a masculine energy of face which indicates 
more of talent and character than of feminine grace— | 
a perfect lady, but certainly no sylph. Mrs. Polk 
is well known for similar traits of character and 
person—a truly noble specimen of the energetic 
western woman; but she smiles, on this canvas, an | 
example of delicate and roseate beauty. Mrs. | 
M’Lean is presented as a noble, intelligent, and | 
dignified lady; I know not how accurately; Mrs. 
Benton as a rather homely and motherly personage. | 
There is a general uniformity about the female 
faces in the gallery which the spectator can not fail | 
to notice—a grace and delicacy designed more to 
contrast with the masculine countenances of the 
lower part of the picture than to be an accurate ex- 
pression of the ladies represented. This is no de- 
traction from the composition. Mr. Healy’s object 
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was to represent well the orator and the senatorial 
scene immediately around him. The gallery por- 
traits are mere adjuncts, sufficiently accurate and 
not too much idealized for the general design. 

I hope you shall have the pleasure of seeing this 

great work in Cincinnati. It will be a national 

| memorial to be contemplated by future Americans 
with the reverence with which we gaze upon the 
| great productions of the old masters. 
The experiment of the Bloomer costume has been 
| an item of some interest in this quarter during the 
| summer. A few words on the subject may not be 
| unaeceptable to your lady readers. The Repository, 
| or at least one of its contributors, has advocated a 
| reform in our female costume. In one of your for- 
| mer numbers it was said, “Our climate demands 
| peculiar native adaptations of dress, etc.; but if our 
| women will wear French shoes and French ‘ modes,’ 
| or even English, they must pay the cost of them, 
not only at the expense of the purses of their hus- 
| bands, but of their own attractions, their health, 
| and their days. We flatter our national self-com- 
| placency for the invention of the steamboat and 
magnetic telegraph, the quadrant and the cotton- 
| gin. There is one more improvement to be made 
| among us, which can hardly be less intrinsically 
| valuable—a graceful and healthy national costume 
| for American women, which shall protect their 
| beauty by protecting their health, and, at the same 
time, cast out from the land the expensive frivoli- 
ties and abominations of foreign fashions—fashions 
contrived by Parisian mantua-makers and milliners, 
whose taste is about as wretched as their morals. 
The accomplished editress of ‘ The Ladies’ Book,’ 
Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, proposed a national costume 
some years since. The suggestion is worth repeat- 
ing, though almost hopeless. Two conditions 
might secure it partial success, at least: first, that 
it be unquestionably appropriate and tasteful; sec- 
ond, that a considerable number should courage- 
ously adopt it at once. Both these conditions 
might be secured.” 

I am disposed to think that these sentiments meet 
| With a response from most of your readers. Nev- 
ertheless, the Bloomer costume has failed—failed 
| utterly, and failed so here in Massachusetts, where 
the most determined efforts to introduce it have 
been made, and where, too, if any where, new 
“notions” are boldly adopted. It still lingers in 
| some of our interior communities; but in Boston it 
has disappeared, except in a few cases of children. 

This failure is not without cause, and just cause. 
Some ascribe it to the fact that the reform took its 
rise among a certain rather peculiar, though respect- 
able, class of society, whose authority for so im- 
portant an innovation the higher classes, especially 
the “ton,” are not disposed to admit. The ladies 
of New York state, who first donned the new dress, 
are somewhat noted, we believe, as abolitionists of 
the Garrison and Gerritt Smith school, and as ad- 
vocates of the new doctrines of “‘woman’s rights.” 

The costume first appeared, I beKieve, in an abolition 





convention. The character of its introducers in 
these respects may have militated against it in cer- 
tain quarters, but we think not generally. There 
is really too much independence among American 
women for them to be influenced, to any great ex- 
tent, by such considerations. If the new style had 
commended itself to the public good sense and good 
taste, it would have been more generally adopted 
among the class who gave it what brief, limited 
reception it did receive—the class that makes up 
the mass of our sterling American women, and 
which is not quite sufficiently reverential of the 
higher classes to be deterred by their verdict fom 
a really sensible and desirable improvement. 

What, then, is the reason that this innovation has 
not succeeded? Is it not that the good sense and 
good taste of the sex have seen something in it 
morally exceptionable? We think this is the secret 
of its failure. It has been commended almost if 
not quite universally by the press in this section. 
Articles from even medical authorities have ap- 
peared in its favor in some of our gravest papers; 
and its modesty has especially been asserted, but 
with an emphasis which itself shows the apprehen- 
sion of serious objection in that respect. 

Modesty in dress depends, of course, not a little 
on conventional opinions. The costumes of some 
of the cantons of Switzerland would be more objec- 
tionable to American taste than the so-called Bloomer 
dress; while in Switzerland they are considered per- 
fectly proper, and are the traditional habits of a vir- 
tuous and even pious peasantry. Our traditions are, 
however, different; and it is quite foreign, in more 
than one sense, to go to Switzerland for an argument 
in favor of a change so extraordinary. I think the 
indisposition of American women to accept the 
new dress is not an example of prudery, but of gen- 
uine delicacy, and is honorable both to the sex and 
to the nation. Mr. Greely, in writing from Eng- 
land, says that the English women shrink from the 
innovation, and he rather impeaches their moral 
courage. A want of courage in such a case is cer- 
tainly a very amiable defect, and the refined, wo- 
manly heart will receive the impeachment as a 
compliment. 

This Bloomer costume erred by attempting too 
great achange. Had the reformers been content to 
shorten the skirt by only about one-half the extent 
of the diminution actually made, the great, the de- 
cisive objection would have been prevented. If a 
farther change in this respect were really desirable 
as a convenience for walking, it could have been 
subsequently effected without much difficulty. 
The revolution was too bold and too sudden, and 
is another example of the effect of rashness in de- 
feating measures generally acknowledged desirable. 
It is to be deeply regretted that more caution was 
not exercised, as both health and elegance require 
an improvement in our present female fashions, and 
the Bloomer costume certainly presents some very 
fine adaptations. 

In conclusion, Mr. Editor, it may be hoped that 
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this first attempt of the kind, though a failure, will 
prove to be the omen of a more successful experi- 
ment. There are many reasons for some such 
change. In the first place, it would be in accord- 
ance with the nationally independent spirit of our 
people. We have chosen, and wisely, to think and 
act for ourselves in almost every thing else; why, 
then, should American women be subject to the 
dicta of foreign mantua-makers in the matter of 
apparel, especially when those dicta, as is generally 
acknowledged, are absurdly against good sense 
.and good taste? Secondly. A national costume 
migbt be made a national ornament. It could be 
continued with genuine elegance; it could be natu- 
ral, simple, beautiful, with sufficient variability to 
suit different ages or different forms. Who doubts 
that such a costume would be a national improve- 
ment on our present foreign models? Third. It 
would contribute to the convenience of the sex. 
The alleged advantages of the Bloomer dress are its 
adaptations to walking, to the ascent of hills, and 
its consequent cleanliness; these adaptations could 
be retained in any new model without the moral 
disadvantage already mentioned. Fourth. It might 
be so contrived as to avoid many of the disadvan- 
tages to health which are imputed to the existing 
fashions. The excellence claimed by the Bloomer 
dress in this respect could be retained. Fifth. It 
might, with such adaptations to different ages and 
forms, as above suggested, maintain sufficient uni- 
formity to avoid the immense expense occasioned 
at present by the rapid changes of fashion. All 
these considerations are important; but this last 
one is vastly so. Scarcely can a “mode” be 
adopted nowadays before it must be abandoned or 
changed, to meet some new demand of fashion. 
This caprice is not only vexatious, but almost incal- 
culably expensive. The national pecuniary tribute 
thus paid unnecessarily to the whims of foreign 
fashion-makers, would be absolutely incredible were 
it presented in figures. It would amount to more 
than enough to educate all the children and youth 
of the land. We can not expect, of course, that a 
national costume will introduce national common 
sense, and restrain entirely this folly; but, if rightly 
contrived, it may give such uniformity to female 
dress as to restrain this extravagance to a very 
great extent. 

Your lady readers will excuse these suggestions. 
We, their husbands, have a much more intimate 
interest in the matter than they may suppose, not 
only from the pecuniary considerations involved, 
but from those of health and elegance, of good 
sense and good taste. 





Turre is no saying which shocks me so much as 
that which I hear very often, that a man does not 
know how to pass his time. It would have been 
but ill spoken by Methusaleh in the nine hundred 
and sixty-ninth ‘year of his life. 
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TAKEN OUT OF THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT. 


BY PLEBEIUS, 
CHAPTER VII. 

First Methodists who settled on the Kanawha—Rev. W. Steel— 
Preaches first Methodist Sermon in Kanawha Valley—Extent of 
his Circuit—Guyandott Circuit formed—Rev. Asa Shinn sent to it 
His dress and personal appearance-His attention to study—His 
singing—Anecdote of Bishop Morris in his boyhood—Notice of 
Mr. Shinn in Life of Rev. J. Quinn—Anecdote of Mr. Shinn on 
first seeing a Clock—Two Presbyterian Ministers attend his 
Preaching—His Text, and the subject of his Sermon—Rev. Mr 
Norris's recent visit to Mr. Shinn—His present condition de. 


scribed—Rev. W. Pattison preaches on Elk River—Rev. A. Amos | 


forms there the first Methodist Class in the Kanawha Valley- 
Names of Members then enrolled—Subsequent increase of Meth. 
odism in the Valley—Subject for next Chapter. 


Mrs. W. and her eldest son, from whose autobi- 
ography we copy, were the first Methodists who 
settled in the Kanawha Valley. Of the introduction 
of Methodism and the formation of the first society 
there, through their means, we propose now to give 
some account, to preserve this fragment of the 
Church history from the oblivion in which it would 
otherwise soon be lost. 

Immediately after settling in Charleston, Mrs. W. 
and her son made inquiry whether there were any 
Methodists in that section of country, but could hear 
of none. Fortunately, however, they soon afterward 
met with two old Methodists from the banks of the 
Ohio river, the western limits of the county, who, 
as Justices of Peace and ez-officio judges of the 
county court, were in attendance at the November 
term. “These were Jesse Spurloch and Thomas 
Buffington—one residing at the mouth of Twelve- 
Pole creek, the other at the mouth of the Guyan- 
dott river. From them they learned that the Rev. 
William Steel, of the Little Kanawha and Musk- 
ingum circuit, in the Baltimore conference, preached 
once in four weeks at the houses of each of those 
gentlemen; and by them they sent an invitation to 
Mr. Steel to visit the family of Mr. W., and preach 
in Charleston. This he regarded as a providential 
call; and, through inclement weather and almost 
impassable roads, or rather paths, over a moun- 
tainous and uninhabited region, and crossing dan- 
gerous streams, he arrived at the house of Mr. W., 
in Charleston, and, on the next day, January 1, 
1804, preached to a good congregation in a room of 
the same building. - This, so far as we are informed, 
was the first Methodist sermon preached in the 
Kanawha Valley. Mr. Steel now tovk Charleston 
into his circuit, and it was thenceforward supplied 
with preaching regularly every four weeks. The 
circuit then covered a large territory on both sides 
of the Ohio river, embracing the neW settlements 
on the Muskingum and Little Kanawha rivers, and 
down the Ohio to the mouth of Twelve-Pole creek. 
It was a four-weeks’ circuit, with but one preacher, 
who had long and fatiguing rides from one appoint- 
ment to another, often without roads, and mostly 
through a wilderness of unbroken forests. The 
territory then included in the circuit, with adjacent, 
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unoccupied regions, now embraces considerable 
portions of two conferences, five districts, and 
more than forty circuits and stations. ‘So might- 
ily grew the word of God, and prevailed.” Mr. 
Steel closed his labors on the circuit the following 
spring, prior to the session of the Baltimore con- 
ference, and returned no more to the west. 

The Little Kanawha and Muskingum circuit was 
this year—1804—divided, and a new one formed 
out of the lower part, called Guyandott circuit, 
which was attached to the Western conference, and 
the Rev. Asa Shinn appointed thereto. He com- 
menced his labors in June; but remained only four 
months, till the sitting of the Western conference, 
October 2, 1804. 

Mr. Shinn had been two years in the traveling 
connection, which he entered at the age of twenty. 
Although yet very young, his preaching attracted 
large congregations of deeply attentive hearers, 
who all regretted that he was so soon called away 
to another field of labor. Some notice of Mr. Shinn 
may be interesting to those readers who are familiar 
with his subsequent course as an able, eloquent, 
and distinguished divine. He was dressed, at the 
time we speak of, in backwoods style—a full suit 
of gray-mixed domestic cotton-cloth, with a broad- 
brim, drab hat. His old-fashioned garb contrasted 
somewhat singularly with his very youthful appear- 
ance. In person he was then slender, although in 
after years he became fleshy and corpulent, his 
complexion fair, and on his cheek was the blush 
of health and youth. His fine, intellectual face 
was strongly marked with an expression of gravity, 
seriousness, and deep thought, much beyond his 
years. But in conversation and in the family or 
social circle he was always cheerful, and his 
countenance lighted up with animation. His 
hours of reading and study suffered no interruption 
from the conversation and business of the family 
circle around him; for he could be, whenever he 
desired, “‘’midst busy multitudes alone,” entirely 
abstracted from all else save his books and his 
studies. He was a fine singer, and often enter- 
tained and edified the families where he lodged by 
singing some of the songs of Zion in strains of such 
rich and sweet melody as often melted the listeners 
to tears. On the occasion of a visit at the house 
of Mr. John Morris—the father of Bishop Thomas 
A. Morris—who resided on the Kanawha river, a 
few miles above Charleston, Mr. Shinn, at the 
request of Mrs. Morris, sang a few favorite hymns. 
Young Thomas, then a small boy of some eight or 
nine years old, stood and looked at Mr. Shinn while 
singing, amazed and delighted with the sweet and 
thrilling music of his silvery voice, the like of 
which he had never heard before. This, with his 
affability and familiar conversation with the chil- 
dren, won the heart of Thomas, and impressed him 
With the highest respect for Mr. Shinn. 

The Rev. James Quinn, in the narrative of his 
own labors in 1799, in Western Virginia, gives an 





incident of Mr. Shinn. 
Vou. XII.—3 


“Some fifteen or twenty miles farther up; [the 
west fork of Monongahela river,] toward Clarks- 
burg, a door was opened and a good society formed 
at the house of Mr. J. Shinn, father of Rev. Asa 
Shinn. This man was of Quaker origin; but he 
believed and was baptized, and his household. 
Forty years have passed since I preached and met 
class in this good man’s house. At that time 
[1799] Asa was seeking salvation with a broken 
spirit—a broken and a contrite heart. We prayed 
together in the woods, and I have loved him ever 
since. Would that he were with us yet! This 
young man was admitted on trial in 1801, althdAgh 
he had never seen a meeting-house or a pulpit 
before he left his father’s house to become a trav- 
eling preacher. He had only a plain English edu- 
cation; yet in 1809 we find him, by appointment of 
the venerable Asbury, in the city of Baltimore, as 
colleague of another backwoods youth, R. R. Rob- 
erts, now Bishop Roberts. So much for a diligent 
attention to the course of theological reading and 
training laid down by Wesley for his preachers, and 
carried out by Asbury and his coadjutors.” (Life 
of Rev. J. Quinn, p. 46.) 

The following anecdotes of Mr. Shinn were re- 
lated to us, some thirty years since, by our vener- 
ated friend, Rev. John Collins, late of the Ohio 
conference. 

The first year of his itinerant labors was on the 
Redstone circuit, in 1801. At one of his appoint- 
ments, on his first round on the circuit, he arrived 
after the congregation had assembled; and, on en- 
tering the room and commencing his service, his 
curiosity was awakened by hearing the “tick” of 
the old family clock, standing against the wall, and 
it somewhat disturbed his train of thought while 
preaching. But when the clock struck the hour, it 
nearly brought him to a stand with astonishment. 
After the congregation had retired, he went to the 
clock, and looked attentively at its face a minute or 
two, pondering in his mind what it could be—for 
he had never before seen one nor heard of them— 
and, turning to his host, he said, ‘‘ Brother, what 
do you call that thing, and what is it for?” The 
good brother, as much surprised at the question as 
Mr. Shinn was at the “ thing,” replied, “ Why, that 
is a clock, and its use is to keep time.” “ Brother,” 
continued Mr. Shinn, “can you open it and let me 
see the inside?” ‘O yes,” the brother replied; and, 
taking off the top of the case, he exposed to the 
view of the young inquirer after knowledge the 
wheels and works, and alsu opened the clock door, 
and showed him the swing of the pendulum, and 
explained the use of the weights. Mr. Shinn exam- 
ined the whole for some time with great interest, 
till he fully comprehended its mechanism and its 
movement. 

At another time, during the same year, on enter- 
ing the congregation, at one of his appointments, 
he saw therein two elderly Presbyterian ministers, 
who were attracted by the fame of the young 
preacher’s eloquence and tact in discussing the doc- 
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trines which had been so much controverted be- 
tween Calvinists and Arminians. Mr. Shinn was 
yet a mere stripling in years, and felt some embar- 
rassment by the presence of the two reverend gen- 
tlemen as hearers; and, before commencing the 
service, he asked each of them to preach for him; 
but they both refused, saying that they came, not 
to preach, but to hear him. With some trepidation 
he commenced, and, after reading a chapter, sing- 
ing, and prayer, he took for his text: “ And Elihu 

. said, lam young, and ye are very old; wherefore 
I was afraid, and durst not shew you mine opinion. 
I said, Days should speak, and multitude of years 
should teach wisdom. But there is a spirit in man: 
and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth them 
understanding. Great men are not always wise; 
neither do the aged understand judgment. There- 
fore I said, Hearken to me; I also will shew mine 
opinion,” Job xxxii, 6-10. The text was evidently 
selected after the refusal of the two clergymen to 
preach. After an introduction suited to the text 
and the occasion, he took the last clause as the 
foundation of his discourse, “I also will shew mine 
opinion;” and, to “stick to his text,” he proceeded, 
at some length, to “‘ shew” what, in his “ opinion,” 
were the true and Scriptural doctrines of redemp- 
tion—free grace, repentance, faith, and holiness— 
defending his “ opinions,” as he advanced; against 
the objections of Calvinists and others, to the 
astonishment of the venerable clergymen, who, 
after the service closed, retired in silence, pleased 
with the eloquence and intellectual promise of the 
youthful divine, however much they might dissent 
from his opinions. 

The subsequent brilliant course of Mr. Shinn, as 
one of the most distinguished and eloquent divines 
of our country, is familiar to most of the readers. 
To our notice of him we shall add only the follow- 
ing passage from a letter in a late number of the 
Boston Olive Branch, from its editor, Rev. T. F. 
Norris, when recently on a visit to Brattleboro, Vt.: 

“In this town is located the Vermont Lunatic 
Asylum, under the care of Dr. Rockwell and his 
excellent lady. The buildings are large, airy, and 
quiet, with excellent walks and pleasure grounds. 
Our venerable friend, Rev. Asa Shinn, is here. His 
great labors in the cause of Methodism, and partic- 
ularly in the great controversy which established 
the Methodist Protestant Church, greatly exhausted 
him, mentally and physically, which, with subse- 
quent labors, quite overcame him; so much so, 
that, for the last few years, he has been obliged to 
spend his time in some retreat for the insane. He 
has been under the care of Dr. Rockwell two or 
three years, and, though much prostrated, is very 
comfortable, and able to enjoy the visits of his 
friends. . . . We yesterday enjoyed our visit with 
him much like soldiers retired from the war. We 
talked and fought our battles over again. Our ven- 
erable brother is now seventy years old. He com- 
menced preaching at twenty—of course has been a 
minister half a hundred years. His meutal and 


physical energies, probably, will never admit of his | 
preaching more. . . . Mr. Shinn was one of the | 
most eloquent and mighty men the Methodist 
denomination has produced.” 

But to proceed with our narrative. Rev. William | 
Pattison succeeded Mr. Shinn, being appointed to | 
the Guyandott circuit, at the Western conference, in | 
October, 1804. Some time in the following summer | 
one or two of the settlers on Elk river, who had oe. 
casionally heard the Methodist preachers in Charles. 
ton, invited Mr. Pattison to preach in their neighbor. | 
hood, which he did, at the house of Mr. Michael 
Newhouse, about four miles from Charleston. This | 
house, thenceforth, became one of the regular ap- 
pointments on the circuit. Mr. Pattison was fol- | 
lowed, in November, 1805, by Rev. Abraham Amos. | 
Some two months afterward—in January, 1806, we | 
think—the first Methodist society in the Kanawha 
Valley was organized, This class was formed, by 
Mr. Amos, at Mr. Newhouse’s, above mentioned, 
The following are the names of members then 
enrolled, as nearly as we can now recollect: John 
Slack, of Elk River Valley; Mrs. Slack, do.; Mi- | 
chael Newhouse, do.; Mrs. —— Newhouse, do.; | 
Kezia Newhouse, do.; William Williams, of Charles- | 
ton; Margaret Williams, do., by letter; Samuel | 
Williams, do., by letter; with two or three other 
persons on Elk river, whose names are forgotten. 
Of this class Mr. Slack was appointed leader. 
Whether any of this little band, save the first and 
last named, are still living, we are not informed. 
At what time the first class was formed in Charles- 
ton we are unable to say, as we left the Valley in | 
the spring of 1807, up to which time none had been | 
organized in that village. 

This was the rise of Methodism in that great 
Valley. Truly, “small and feeble was its day;” | 
but we must not despise the “day of small 
things.” 

*‘ Saw ye not the clond arise, 
Little as a human hand? 
Now it spreads along the skies— 
Hangs o’er all the thirsty land!” 


Forty-six years have rolled their ample round | 
since that little ciass of pioneers was formed. How 
has the work, since then, “ won its widening way!” 
Charleston and the adjacent salines alone, which then 
contained but three Methodists, now number some 
three hundred and fifty, and Elk River Valley, then 
nearly all wilderness, about the same number; and 
the Kanawha and contiguous valleys, most of which 
were then the dwelling-place of bears and other 
wild beasts, constitute now nearly one-half of an | 
entire conference. And it may be worthy of note, 
that the late session of that conference, held at 
Charleston in June last, was presided over by the 
little backwoods boy—now Bishop Morris—whom 
we mentioned as having been so much delighted by | 
the singing of Mr. Shinn. 

We propose, in our next chapter, to furnish the | 
young reader some anecdotes of backwoods life on | 





the Kanawha, fifty years ago. 
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A NIGHT ON THE DEEP. 
BY WILLIAM BAXTER. 

Ove lovely morning, in September, 1848, in com- 
pany with Dr. Dodd, of Clinton, Miss., W. G. Ken- 
dall, Esq., of New Orleans, and a boy of about 
seven years of age—the son of the gentleman last 
named—I started out, in an open sail-boat, to Horn 
Island, in the Gulf of Mexico, some fifteen or 
twenty miles from the main land. The object of 
my visit was to procure some sea-shells for one of 
the fair readers of the Repository, who has now in 
her possession the fruits of what proved to be a 
perilous voyage. The wind was favorable, and, 
after a pleasant sail of a few hours, we reached in 
safety our place of destination. 

We occupied ourselves, for several hours, gather- 
ing the shells with which the beach was strewn, 
and, about four o’clock in the evening, hoisted sail, 
and stood for home. The wind, however, was 
directly ahead, and night overtook us ten or twelve 
miles from the shore. The wind began to rise, and, 
as the iand had been lost sight of as the night 


| closed around us, we directed our course by the 


stars. The wind increased in violence, and the 
waves began to assume a threatening hight, and our 
little boat, which rode the billows like a sea-bird, 
seemed but a speck on the immensity of waters by 
which we were surrounded. The wind rose to a 
gale; our situation every moment became more per- 
ilous; more than once our boat careened so much as 
to take in water; and at length a flaw of wind, 
stronger than any which had preceded, struck us, 
and, the fastenings of our mast giving way, mast 
and sail were both precipitated over the side of the 
vessel. We were now in imminent danger of cap- 
sizing, and our prospect for escape was but a 
gloomy one. The mast, in falling, had become 
entangled in the rigging, and was still attached to 
the vessel. It was loosed as speedily as possible, the 
sail lowered, the mast laid along the boat, and she 
immediately righted. Our danger, however, was 
by no means over. Our mast was so disabled as to 
be useless, and the only resource left was our oars. 
These were quickly brought into requisition and 
worked with energy. Every stroke was followed 
by flashes of light and myriad sparks of phospho- 
rescent spray; but, wind and waves being opposed 
to us, we were not able to make any progress toward 
the shore. Our only hope now was to keep our 
bow to the waves; for had they struck us on the 
side, our vessel would have filled in a moment. 
To prevent this, we threw out an anchor, and rode 
the waves; and thus, in the language of Paul, as 
quoted by one of our company, to whom the narra- 
tive of the apostle’s shipwreck, doubtless, for the 
first time, was vividly present, “We cast out our 
anchor, and wished for the day.” 

By this time the moon had arisen, and though it 
served, in some measure, to render our situation less 
cheerless, it also disclosed more fully the angry 





face of the storm-tossed deep, whose foam-crested 
waves seemed, at times, rushing forward to ingulf 
our frail bark. ‘Though none of us were insensible 
of the great danger to which we were exposed, we 
were all much calmer and more collected than I 
had supposed possible under such circumstances. 
Once, however, our manhood was severely tested. 
We had laid Mr. Kendall’s little son in the bottom 
of the boat, and covered him up with a cloak lest 
he should see and be alarmed at the dangers which 
threatened us. We thought that he slept; but all 
on a sudden he rose, and, being alarmed at our 
silence, our anxious faces, and the fearful appear- 
ance of the angry sea, he burst into tears, and earn- 
estly asked to be taken to his mother. Poor little 
fellow! he only gave utterance to thoughts that 
were busy in our own hearts; for our eyes were 
then turned to the homes whose lights we some- 
times thought we could discover in the distance; 
and more than once we wondered if our friends 
would suspect our danger, and send to our relief. 
The father was a man whom danger could not 
appall; but I doubt whether his heart was ever 
more severely tried than by the tearful appeal of his 
child on that night of storm. The whole scene 
recalled to my mind Virgil’s description of the 
storm which dispersed the fleet of the daring Tro- 
jan; and I confess that the appearance of old Nep- 
tune, with his storm-ruling trident, would have 
been, by no means, unwelcome. In the condition 
above described we lay for several hours; but, 
about midnight, the storm increased so much that 
even to remain longer at anchor was fraught with 
danger. The waves became so large as to break 
over our boat, and we determined to draw up our 
anchor, and endeavor to reach Ship Island, the dim 
outline of which we could now discover, some six 
or eight miles farther out at sea. We turned our 
prow in that direction, and by dint of two hours 
hard rowing, we gained the eastern extremity of the 
island. 

Our perils, however, were not yet ended; for a 
heavy, rolling surf rendered our approach to the 
shore both difficult and dangerous; and, in our 
attempts to anchor our boat outside of the surf we 
narrowly escaped being swamped. In this we at 
length succeeded, and, abandoning our boat, we all 
made our way through the surf to the shore. 

We now presented a most forlorn appearance. 
Our garments were perfectly saturated with sea- 
water, and a piercing north wind chilled us with 
cold. We had been fortunate enough, however, to 
prevent some matches we had from getting wet, 
and, finding plenty of fuel in a neighboring forest 
of pines, we soon made a large fire, and, though 
wet and wearied with several hours exposure, we 
all stretched ourselves before it, and sought rest in 
sleep. The sole human occupant of this island, as 
we afterward learned, is Captain John Liddell, a 
Scotchman, who, several years before, had become 
disgusted with society, in consequence of having 
been despoiled of his all by some unprincipled 
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men—sought this desolate island, and has, since 
that time, made it his dwelling-place. He was then 
the owner of about one hundred and fifty head of 
cattle, a flock of fifty goats, beside chickens, tur- 
keys, dogs, and other et cxteras. He had recently 
built himself quite a substantial house, and his 
leisure hours were taken up by the contents of a 
little library. He seems to have no desire to return 
to society, and his days pass in contentment and 
serenity. 

We landed several miles above the dwelling of 
this recluse, and in the morning we rowed there, in 
order to procure some refreshments and refit our 
boat. We found him on the shore, near his house, 
and made known to him our wants; and never 
were wants like ours more cheerfully or readily 
supplied. In his Lospitality there was no parade 
or ostentation, no pressing, no apologies, and, in- 
deed, no opportunity for even our thanks. The 
best fare he had was placed before us, a simple 
invitation to help ourselves was given, and we were 
left alone during our meal, admiring the goodness 
of heart which dictated the kind and unofficious 
hospitality of John Liddell; and should these lines 
ever meet his eye, we assure him that his kindness 
will never be forgotten, and any opportunity of re- 
turning it gladly embraced. By the time we had 
completed our repast and visited the pirate’s look- 
out tree, our kind host had put our boat in sailing 
order, and we were ready to leave. We offered him 
money; but he refused to accept it, and urged us, 
in case of any mishap, to return and spend the 
night under his roof; but the day was calm, and 
the same evening we reached our homes, thankful 
that we had escaped the dangers of what we all 
agreed had been the most perilous night of our 
lives. 





COMING TO CHRIST. 

Ir you persist in the diligent use of means, you 
will not long use them in vain. But, what is infi- 
nitely more to the purpose, you have the oath of 
Him who can not lie on which to ground your con- 
fidence. You have nothing to do but to ask for 
faith, to come as the leper did to our Savior while 
on earth, and throw yourself at his feet, with, 
‘“‘ Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make me clean!” 
and rest assured that he will put forth his hands, 
and say, “I will, be thou made clean.” He is still 
as able and willing to grant every request of this 
nature as he was while on earth. If you really 
find yourself a sinner, and that you have no power 
to save yourself, and are willing to accept of him 
as a Savior, he is ready to receive you. He will not 
be half a Savior. He will do all or nothing. If 
you mean to come to him, you must come as a 
helpless sinner. Not as the Pharisees, with a list 
of virtuous deeds performed; but as the publican, 
with the humble and contrite prayer, “God be mer- 
ciful tu me a sinner!” 





ETTA LINN. 


BY MRS. H. C. GARDINER. 
Marven fair, when thou art nigh, 
Fast the fleeting moments fly; 
There is gladness in thine eye, 
Etta Linn. 
Lightly waves thy golden hair; 
Light thy steps as ambient air; 
Thou art fairest of the fair, 
Etta Linn. 
Ah! how cheerily thy song 
Rings the mocking woods among, 
Never tiring all day long, 
Etta Linn. 
Yet the mourner comes to thee, 
And thy bosom beateth free 
To the call of sympathy, 
Etta Linn. 
By the couch of grief and pain, 
Where earth’s stricken ones complain, 
Fall thy tears like April rain, 
Etta Linn. 
When the day’s light tasks are done, 
Thou art found, at set of sun, 
By the widowed, childless one, 
Etta Linn. 
Ere the cords of life were riven, 
Gently, gently hast thou striven 
To allure the soul to heaven, 
Etta Linn. 
Smiling on the rich and great, 
Weeping o’er the desolate, 
Beautiful in either state, 
Etta Linn. 


Maiden fair, when thou art nigh, 
Swift the light-winged hours pass by; 
There is gladness in thine eye, 

Etta Linn. 





EXISTENCE. 
Waat is existence? ’tis a thread 
Invisible and fine; 


But yet so strong, that naught can break, 


No, not the hand of time. 

Nor yet the never-ending roll 
Of vast eternity; 

And, though it seems to snap at death, 
It can not cease to be. 

And when ’tis hid from mortal ken, 
It flies to worlds unknown, 

Unclogged by this base earth of ours, 
Infinity to roam. 

As well might finite man attempt 
To grasp infinity, 

Or by the fleeting years of time 
Conceive eternity. 
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THE DYING INDIAN. 


BY REV. 8S. STEELE. 

I am about to conduct you, reader, to the apart- 
ment of a sick and dying youth; and, though a 
child of the forest, he is none the less worthy of 
your favorable attention. Before introducing you, 
permit me to detain you for a few moments in the 
antechamber, in order to present you with a brief 
outline of his history, preparatory to a more prof- 
itable interview. 

The invalid is a youth of about twenty-two years, 
and was born upon the southern shore of Lake 
Superior. He possesses a natural sweetness of dis- 
position and amiableness of manners rarely seen in 
the circle of more civilized and enlightened society. 
He was born of Pagan parents, and spent his child- 
hood under the degrading influences of that system. 
Fortunately for this child of suffering, his parents 
were among the early fruits of missionary labor, as 
performed by that self-sacrificing and lamented 
missionary of the cross, Rev. John Clark. He now 
rests from his labors, and the green grass has long 
since overgrown his grave; still his name is fra- 
grant with precious odors, and enshrined in the 
most sacred memories of a grateful people. 

Charles, for so we may call him, was inured to 
trials and privations unusual to the history of 
childhood, even among the aboriginals of North 
America. His father, a man of reputed industry 
and virtue, was mysteriously visited with total 
blindness at a period in the history of his growing 
family when his services seemed indispensable to 
their support. Charles was now almost the sole 
dependence of his afflicted parents, together with 
three brothers, and one sister, younger than himself. 
Though twelve summers had scarcely gone over his 
head, yet with manly firmness does he assume the 
responsible task of providing for his dependent 
parents and their more juvenile children. To sup- 
pose him adequate to this is to suppose an impossi- 
bility. Severe and excruciating indeed were the 
sufferings of this afflicted group, arising both from 
cold and hunger; yet to the indefatigable industry 
of little Charles do they gratefully acknowledge 
their preservation from starvation. 

Charles was baptized with his parents, ppon 
their renunciation of Paganism and their introduc- 
tion to Christianity; and, though quite young, he 
always retained the :aost vivid recollections of that 
eventful period in the history of his father’s family. 
Other than the time of his baptism, it is difficult to 
fix the period of his conversion. From that moment 
he seemed to be “a new creature,” “born of the 
Spirit.” His strict adherence to his religious duties 
presents an example worthy of the imitation of 
older and more enlightened Christians. His piety 
grew with his growth and strengthened with his 
strength. The house of God was a place of his 
peculiar delight, and painful indeed did he regard 
_ circumstances that separated him from the 








public and social means of grace. ‘That a life so 
full of promise, so fraught with future blessings, 
and placed in circumstanzes of such extensive use- 
fulness, should terminate in the morning of its ex- 
istence, as it begins to feel and act in view of its 
solemn responsibilities, is indeed mysterious. But 
such are the dictates of Divine wisdom. The 
youthful Charles lies stretched upon a bed of wast- 
ing sickness. Three months have passed since dis- 
ease first began to prey upon his vitals, and its 
work of destruction is nearly accomplished. Let 
us, therefore, hasten, dear reader, that we may per- 
form for him kind offices, and witness the triumphs 
of divine grace over the “last enemy.” 

That female form which you behold, with a coun- 
tenance so expressive of anxious hope, industri- 
ously employed in discharging the duties of the 
nursery, is the mother of Charles. For three long 
months, with almost sleepless vigilance, has she 
watched the progress of the destroyer, and labored 
to resuscitate the wasting energies of her dying 
child. Upon a mat, a little removed from the in- 
valid, sits the afflicted father. His sightless eye- 
balls seem to be immovably resting upon some 
object near the couch of his dying son. How 
strongly marked are his expressions! Hope and 
fear seem as though each were struggling for the 
ascendency. He carefully compares each coughing 
paroxysm with the former, in reference to its du- 
ration and severity, strictly noting the slightest 
change in reference to either. Now, the difficult 
and hurried respiration occupies his attention, nei- 
ther of which affords him ground for hope or conso- 
lation. The sense of hearing is now changed for 
that of feeling, and, like the blind patriarch of 
ancient time, he passes his hand gently over the 
wasted form of his dying child, and weeps, as the 
fleshless bones and sinews admonish him of the 
solemn certainty of his son’s approaching disso- 
lution. 

While these afflicted parents are suffering the 
most painful forebodings, arising from a sense of 
the probable loss of their son, Charles is exhaust- 
ing his last energies in administering consolation 
to their desponding hearts. He assures them that 
it would be pleasant for him to die, but for their 
unwillingness to yield him to the claims of his 
heavenly Father, and their sorrow on his account. 
Most affectionately does he beseech them to dry up 
their tears, and rejoice with him in the prospect of 
his speedy relief from sufferings and his entrance 
into everlasting rest. Having obtained from them 
a promise that they would not grieve on account of 
his death, he exhorts them to be attentive to the 
teaching of the missionaries, that he may mect them 
again in heaven. To his father he remarked, “ You 
are blind here; you can not see your son; you feel 
him with your hand; but there is no blindness in 
heaven; you will see your son there.” 

The Sabbath before his death, the writer, accom- 
panied by the Rev. P. Marksman and a few friends, 
waited upon Charles with the sacrament of the 
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Lord’s supper, at his own request. Jt was a season 
of holy communion, such as is rarely the privilege 
of man toenjoy. From this time the sick room of 
Charles became a scene of moral beauty. His 
soul seemed to partake of a holy ecstasy, which 
radiated his emaciated countenance with unearthly 
luster. Never did mortal man more fully bear the 
‘image of the heavenly.” The transporting power 
of faith seemed to bear his soul above the sufferings 
of the body, and hold it entranced to the throne of 
God. From the time that he received the sacrament 
to the time of his death, a period of four days, his 
soul was constantly employed in praise and tri- 
umph, and he died with the name of Jesus upon 
his lips. Thus ended the life of Charles. It was 
as brilliant as it was brief—as consistent in health 
as it was triumphant in death. 

His bereaved parents, forbidden by promise to 
weep, freely indulge in tears, which they are unable 
to restrain. ‘My son,” exclaims the sightless 
father, addressing the lifeless form of his departed 
son, and passing his hand over its cold features, 
“we weep not for thee; we know that thou art 
happy; but we weep for ourselves, when we think 
how lonely we shall be now thou art absent from 
us; but we will de as thou hast said, and follow 
thee where thou art gone. Begone, now, my son, 
till we meet thee in heaven.” 

O, that these stricken-hearted parents may share 
in the abundant influences of that grace which so 
triumphantly sustained their dying child, and ulti- 
mately reunite them in indissoluble bonds forever 
to remain unbroken! The body of Charles reposes 
in its humble grave upon the mission premises at 
Na-om-i-kong, and his redeemed spirit, saved as 
the fruits of missionary labor, rests in the bosom 
of its God. Heaven speed a Gospel so priceless to 
a fallen world, till every death-bed scene shall be 
inspired by its hallowed light, and the darkness of 
Paganism expelled forever! 





DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR, 

I am quite old in housekeeping, dear Mr. Editor, 
but very young in writing for the public; and I 
hope, if every thing I say is not said in good gram- 
mar, you will fix it all up straight. I have a few 
receipts pinned on a piece of paper in one corner 
of my kitchen, and I am going to copy off a few 
for your magazine; and if some, or even all of your 
readers have seen my receipts before, perhaps they 
won’t get angry because of my attempt to refresh 
their memories. 

Good Coffee. Buy the best coffee you can. Wash 
it clean. Put it into a large pan, and set it in your 
stove, and roast till it is a golden brown—not a jet 
black color. Before taking out of the pan, for 
every pound of coffee, break in the whites of three 





| 
Stir up well. Put away in a close vessel, 
When used, grind tolerably coarse, and tie up the | 
coffee thus ground in a little linen bag, and boil for | 
ten minutes. If the milk is boiled, so much the | 
better. Use two table spoonfuls for every pint of 

water. In this way you will have something worth 
drinking. 

Mealy Potatoes. Just before the water gets to | 
boiling, pour it off and put in cold, salted water, 
and your potatoes will be mealy, and without crack- 
ing open. A little more tediovs than the common | 
plan, but pays well for the longer time in cooking. | 

Nice Biscuits. Go to the apothecary, and get five 
cents’ worth of common soda and five cents’ worth | 
of cream tartar. Take three pints of flour, half a 
teaspoonful salt, a pint of milk, a teaspoonful soda, 
and two teaspoonfuls cream tartar. 
soda in half a tea-cup of hot water, and put it with 
the salt into the milk, Mix the cream tartar thor- | 
oughly in the flour. Just before baking, pour in | 
the milk, knead, and bake in the usual manner. 

Corn Cakes of all kinds. Take a quantity of good 
meal; make it as thin as you like with water or | 
milk; add a spoonful of melted butter or lard for | 
every quart, and sugar to your taste. A little sugar | 
improves all corn cakes. For every quart dissolve 
one teaspoonful of soda or saleratus. Bake imme- 
diately in buttered tins. Corn cakes, just thick 
enough to form into round cakes half an inch thick, 
and baked on a griddle, are excellent. | 

Apple Bread. Take two parts of flour to one part 
of apples stewed; stir them quite warm into the | 
flour; put ina little yeast; knead it without water, 
the fruit being quite sufficient. Let it remain in 
the pan to rise for twelve hours; then pnt it into 
small pans, and bake it. It makes very light and 
palatable bread. 

Minute Pudding. Puta pint and a half of milk 
on the fire. Mix five large spoonfuls of flour with 
half a pint of milk, a little salt, and nutmeg. | 
When the milk boils, stir in the mixed flour and | 
milk. Let the whole boil for one minute, stirring 
it constantly. Take it from the fire; let it sit till | 
lukewarm; then add three beaten eggs. Let it | 
bake on the fire, and stir it constantly till it thick- 
ens. Take it from the fire as soon as it boils. To | 
be eaten with nice sauce. 

But I must stop. “Nothing new in any of the | 
above,” some one will say, as she reads my poor 
article. Well, perhaps not much; but as nobody 
else would say any thing to your readers on the 
subject, I thought I would try, even though some | 
one would scold. I do hope that somebody better 
qualified than myself will give us something on 
domestic economy, now that I have introdiced the 
subject; but if nobody will, may be you will hear 
from me again in the way of receipts, a plenty of 
which I have in my kitchen, which I will hunt up 
and send on, even though you never let them see 
the light. A bird may try to fly, and fail; yet per- 
severence Will help wonderfally; and, though J fail 
in wy flight, still, like the bird, I'll try again. 


‘0 
eggs. 
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JANUARY, 1852. 

OBSCURE CITY 
BY ELiZA CODE 

CerTain it is that we ever experience a very somber 
shade of moral and mental reflection while walking 
along a “back street,’ and taking our close survey of 
the general depots that minister to the daily wants of 
the world’s lowly denizens. We are afraid sometimes 
that all “convential” propriety is forsaken by us as we 
stand staring into a penny-pie-shop, or linger about an 
old woman’s apple-stall, where two or three urchins are 
debating as to the largest property that can be had in 
exchange for a small coin. We have wended our steps 
into a somewhat desolate thoroughfare, and now let us 
look about us: the first point of notice is a beer-shop—a 
distressing focus of observations for eyes that would fain 
witness the onward march of their kind; but something 
of justified disgust is allied to sensitive regret, as we see 
the swarthy artisan or ragged idler issuing thence, with 
the hectic flush of unhealthy excitement in his face, and 
the thick words of brainless folly on his lips; we shudder 
as we mark the helpless infant shrinking from its forced 
participation in the feverish draught of a reckless mother; 
we sigh to watch the poor man’s child, as he cautiously 
and feloniously appropriates a few mouthfuls from the 
broken jug he has been sent with to get filled at the 
Infernal Fountain; we stand and mourn over the fright- 
ful bane of millions of noble natures, but yet, we repeat, 
there is a vagabond air of self-indulgence, and a tone of 
willful depravity about most of the “customers,” that 
blunts the keen edge of our sorrow, and raises an incipi- 
ent sense of indignation, to think that “man in appre- 
hension so like a god,” in habit should be so closely 
connected with something that we know not of; for no 
animal recognized in natural history, save the genus 
Homo, has ever been known te voluntarily distort and 
frequently destroy the endowments bestowed on it by a 
wise Creator. 

We grieve over the petty pawnbrokers; it is painful to 
see the every-day tool and holiday dress carried in des- 
perate despair or sullen depravity to the hecatomb of 
Poverty. There is a heart-ringing story in the wife’s 
wedding-ring and the widow’s black garment; that smart 
china tea-service could tell a tale of “better days,’ when 
decent friends met on a birthnight, when the plum-cake 
garnished the blue and gold plate, and the extra strong 
Hyson smoked in the treasured cups. We can picture 
the family party, full of hope and health, draining the 
leaves in sober cheerfulness, and telling fortunes in the 
“grounds;” we can see the thick bread and butter pre- 
pared for the hungry “boys and girls,” and we help our- 
selves to shrimps and water-cresses while we admire the 
fairy birds and Eden flowers of Staffordshire production, 
peeping at us through the comestibles. And then we 
trace the coming paleness on the husband's face; he is 
weak, and can not walk as many miles as he did; his 
employers can not have a laborer unworthy of his hire, 
and he loses his respectable situation. Now we can see 
a small spot of red on his cheeks, and his eyes are very 
bright; he is worse, but yet little is the matter with 
him—a slight cough, that is all, and his legs ache very 
badly. They have saved something, but it is all going, 








may have more, but the last sixpence has been spert, 
and he must have his medicine and his arrow-root. We 
see the wife stealing out in the dusk with a large bas- 
ket—she hangs her head as she stops at a far-distant 
pawnbroker’s; but it must be done, and a bold step or two 
carries the tea-service to the counter, and she has in her 
hand the few shillings so liberally trusted by Faith, 
Hope, and Charity. 

She is often seen now at that same counter; but at last 
we stop to let a long coffin pass, and we recognize the 
same anxious face close behind it, that we have noted at 
the pawnbroker’s door—we wonder whether that shining 
ring and that sable gown belonged. to her, we fear they 
did; we will not inquire further, gentle reader; but see 
that small Bible in the corner, with a black silk handker- 
chief beside it, what do they whisper? Let us look 
inside the book, and read on the fly-page. in a plain 
though inelegant handwriting, ‘To my dear son, George 
Martin, from his Affectionate Mother;” and now unfold 
that handkerchief, G. M. is worked on it with hair; they 
both belonged to the same fair boy—he took them with 
him on his first voyage, and, when he returned, the 
mother and the home were lost for ever; his heart went 
astray, poor lad, he became a dissolute idler, and step by 
step declined into the abyss of vice. We see him shedding 
the last tear that ever graced his eye; he has yet been 
honest, but the last relic of his own prosperity is about 
to be sacrificed; he is looking at the fly-page of the 
Bible, his lips are compressed and his throat seems 
tighter, something drops on the leaf, and the word 
“mother” glistens through his tear; he hastily closes 
the volume, hides his eyes with the handkerchief, and 
the next hour finds the mother’s last gifts on the counter 
of the pawnbroker. 

But come, we will move on from the petty pawnbroker’s, 
and take our stand before this miserable chandler’s shop. 
It is night, and the glimmering couple of candles in their 
tin-sockets hardly serve to publish its character of com- 
merce; the whole street is squalid and gloomy, with little 
to tell of animated existence but the cry of a peevish 
and most likely hungry child here and there. Let us 
look at the “show” in the window, and note what a 
sickening display of varied poverty exists in every thing 
there exhibited. What a strange mixture of goods and 
chattels we behold, with an air of desolation and an 
atmosphere of dirt surrounding all. 

A thin scattering of split peas, and a pound or two of 
shriveled plums, manage to struggle through the dust of 
a year’s gathering; a few red herrings are flanked by a 
packet of “Kpsom salts” and a paper of “ Embden groats,” 
which are immediately connected with a stick of brim- 
stone and a couple of bunches of Waterloo crackers, 
whose date of manufacture may be cotemporaneous with 
that of the battle. A pot of blacking jostles against 
divers balls of cotton and worsted; a paper or two of 
tarnished pins repose beside a cadaverous cake of whit- 
ening, beneath the arch of two dingy tobacco pipes, the 
geometrical arrangement of which affords a melancholy 
attempt at the ornamental. An indefinite glass recep 
tacle, repaired and puttied to a disfiguring extent, holds 
a small quantity of “bull’s eyes,” whose compound ap- 
pears to be of mud and molasses; and these articles, with 
the addition of a dozen marbles, a half penny kite, and a 
few balls and peg-tops, constitute the “window show.” 
Now let us peep into the interior; there we see some 
bundles of hard, sulky-looking wood, and a solitary birch- 


and he must have a doctor; the wife eats little that he | broom. On the counter we perceive a pair of battered 
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scales in close conjunction with an old knife and numer- 
ous diminutive weights. At a little distance is a quarter 
of a firkin of Irish butter, a piece of deathly looking 
“single Gloucester,” and a lump of bacon—the fat of 
which is yellow and the lean brown. On an isolated 
shelf stand three or four canisters, containing those 
mysterious vegetable matters surreptitiously passing as 
tea and coffee. On the same shelf are a few half-quartern 
loaves, and certain quantities of coarse sugar “done up” 
in still coarser paper. The miserable child who has just 
entered for the usual pittance of bread, and the meager 
woman who issues forth to serve, complete the picture. 
Gaze on the form and features of the girl. Where is the 
rosy skin of well-fed health? where is the round plump- 
ness of chubby childhood? Alas! the lines of thought 
are already graven on the pallid forehead, the cheeks are 
sallow, pinched, and smileless, the eyes sunken and cal- 
culating, the shoulders are drawn forward with the stoop 
of old age, and the hands that stretch to grasp the bread 
are hard, colorless, and bony. ‘How is your mother?” 
inquires the woman of the shop. “Very bad—can’t 
move out of bed; but father’s got a job of better work, 
and says he’ll pay sixpence off the old debt next week;” 
and away she goes with the dry, small loaf, picking its 
corners with assiduous application. Another customer 
has entered—a shoeless, hatless boy, with matted hair and 
unwashed flesh: he flings down some coppers, exclaiming, 
“There! give us half a loaf and a slice of cheese. I’ve 
had nothing to eat since morning, and couldn’t get a 
horse to hold nor nothing to do till just now.” He 
clutches the untempting fare, and leaves the threshold 
as busily employed as a hungry dog. 

“ And this is the life and language of the children of 
the poor,” say we, as we turn away and seek the comforts 
of our own quiet snuggery. We walk a short mile, and 
here we are; but how is this? we were promised a savory 
dish and some choice preserves for supper, we find nothing 
but cold meat and sweet home-baked bread! A murmur 
is rising to our lips, and we mean to question closely as 
to the non-appearance of the delicacies; but suddenly 
we see the lean, half-starved girl and the ragged, hungry 
boy—the beggarly chandler’s-shop is before us, and a 
voice whispers in our ear, “Think of the foodless and 
the fireless; eat and be thankful.” Come, we have learned 
something from our evening stroll; and whenever we find 
in future a tendency to “quarrel with our bread and 
butter,” and detect ourselves looking with epicurean 
eyes on the “fat of the land,” we will endeavor to call 
up the philosophy that we acquired in a back street, and 
repeat the echo that arose from it, “Think of the foodless 
and the fireless; eat and be thankful.” 

EVERY-DAY MYSTERIES. 

“T penieveE nothing that I do not understand,” is the 
favorite saying of Mr. Pettipo Dapperling, a gentleman 
who very much prides himself on his intellectual per- 
spicacity. Yet ask Mr. Pettipo if he understands how it 
is that he wags his little finger, and he can give you no 
reasonable account of it. He will tell you—for he has 
read books and “studied” anatomy—that the little finger 
consists of so many jointed bones, that there are tendons 
attached to them before and behind, which belong to 
certain muscles, and that when these muscles are made 
to contract, the finger wags. And this is nearly all that 
Mr. Pettipo knows about it! How it is that the voli- 
tion acts on the muscles, what volition is, what the will 
is—Mr. Pettipo knows not. He knows quite as little 





about the sensation which resides. in the skin of that 


little finger—how it is that it feels and appreciates forms 


and surfaces—why it detects heat and cold—in what | 
way its papille erect themselves, and its pores open and | 
close—about all this he is entirely in the dark. And yet | 


Mr. Pettipo is under the necessity of believing that his 
little finger wags, and that it is endowed with the gift of 


sensation, though he in fact knows nothing whatever of | 


the why or the wherefore. 


We must believe a thousand things that we can not | 
understand. Matter and its combinations are a grand | 
mystery—how much more so, life and its manifestations! | 
Look at those far-off worlds majestically wheeling in | 


their appointed orbits millions of miles off: or, look at 


this earth on which we live, performing its diurnal mo- | 
tion upon its own axis, and its annual circle round the | 


sun! What do we understand of the causes of such 


motions? what can we ever know about them, beyond | 


the facts that such things are so? ‘To discover and ap- 


prehend facts is much, and it is nearly our limit. ‘To | 


ultimate causes we can never ascend. But to have an 
eye open to receive facts and apprehend their relative 
value—that is a great deal—that is our duty; and not 
to reject, suspect, or refuse to accept them, because 
they happen to clash with our preconceived notions, or, 


like Mr. Pettipo Dapperling, because we “can not under- | 


stand” them. 


“O! my dear Kepler,” writes Galileo to his friend, | 


“how I wish that we could have one hearty laugh to- 
gether! Here at Padua is the principal Professor of 
Philosophy, whom I have repeatedly and urgently re- 
quested to look at the moon and planets through my 
glass, which he pertinaciously refuses to do. Why are 
you not here! What shouts of laughter we should have 
at this glorious folly! And to hear the Professor of 
Philosophy at Pisa lecturing before the Grand Duke with 


logical arguments, as if with magical incantations to 


”? 


charm the new planets out of the sky! 

Rub a stick of wax against your coat-sleeve, and it 
emits sparks: hold it near to light, fleecy particles of 
wool or cotton, and it first attracts, then it repels them. 
What do you understand about that, Mr. Pettipo, except 
merely that it is so? Stroke the cat’s back before the 
fire, and you will observe the same phenomena. Your 
own body will in like manner emit sparks in certeia 
states, but you know nothing about why it is so. 

Pour a solution of muriate of lime into one of sulphate 
of potash—both clear fluids; but no sooner are they 
mixed together than they become nearly solid. How is 
that? You tell me that an ingredient of the one so- 
lution combines with an ingredient of the other, and 
an insoluble sulphate of lime is produced. Well! you 


tell me a fact; but you do not account for it by saying 


that the lime has a greater attraction for the sulphuric 
acid than the potash has: you do not understand how it 
is—you merely see that it is so. You must believe it. 
But when you come to life, and its wonderful manifest- 
ations, you are more in the dark than ever. You under- 
stand less about this than you do even of dead matter. 
Take an ordinary every-day fact: you drop two seeds, 
whose component parts are the same, into the same soil. 
They grow up so close together that their roots mingle 
and their stalks intertwine. The one plant produces a 
long slender leaf, the other a short flat leaf; the one 
brings forth a beautiful flower, the other an ugly scruff; 
the one sheds abroad a delicious fragrance, the other is 
entirely inodorous. The hemlock, the wheat-stalk, and 
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the rose-tree, out of the same chemical ingredients con- 
tained in the soil, educe, the one deadly poison, the other 
wholesome food, the third a bright consummate flower. 
Can you tell me, Mr. Pettipo, how is this? Do you under- 
stand the secret by which the roots of these plants accom- 
plish so much more than all your science can do, and 
so infinitely excel the most skillful combinations of the 
philosopher? You can only recognize the fact—but you 
can not unravel the mystery. Your saying that it is the 
“nature” of the plants, does not in the slightest degree 
clear up the difficulty. You can not get at the ultimate 
fact—only the proximate one is seen by you. 

But lo! here is a wonderful little plant—touch it, and 
the leaves shrink on the instant: one leaf seeming to be 
in intimate sympathy with the rest, and the whole leaves 
in its neighborhood shrinking up at the touch of a foreign 
object. Or, take the simple pimpernel, which closes its 
eye as the sun goes down, and opens as he rises again— 
shrinks at the approach of rain, and expands in fair 
weather. The hop twines round the pole in the direc- 
tion of the sun, and 

«The sunflower turns on her god when he sets, 
The same look that she turned when he rose.” 
Do we know any thing about these things, further than 
that they are so? 

A partridge chick breaks its shell and steps forth into 
its new world. Instantly it runs about and picks up the 
seeds lying about on the ground. It has never learned 
to run, or to see, or to select its food; but it does all 
these on the instant. The lamb of a few hours’ old 
frisks about full of life, and sucks its dam’s teats with 
as much accuracy as if it had studied the principle of the 
air-pump. Instinct comes full-grown into the world at 
once, and we know nothing about it, neither does the 
Mr. Dapperling above named. 

When we ascend to the higher orders of animated be- 
ing—to man himself—we are as much in the dark as 
before—perhaps more so. Here we have matter arranged 
in its most highly organized forms—moving, feeling, and 
thinking. In man the animal powers are concentrated; 
and the thinking powers are brought to their highest 
point. How, by the various arrangements of matter in 
man’s body, one portion of the nervotis system should 
convey volitions from the brain to the limbs and the 
outer organs, how another part should convey sensations 
with the suddenness of lightning, and how, finally, a 
third portion should collect these sensations, react upon 
them, store them up by a process called memory, repro- 
duce them in thought, compare them, philosophize upon 
them, embody them in books, is a great and unfathomable 
mystery! 

Life itself! how wonderful it is! Who can understand 
it, or unravel its secret? From a tiny vesicle, at first 
almost imperceptible to the eye, but gradually growing 
and accumulating about it fresh materials, which are in 
turns organized and laid down, each in their set places, 
at length a body is formed, becomes developed—passing 
through various inferior stages of being—those of polype, 
fish, frog, and animal—till at length the human being 
rises above all these forms, and the law of the human 
animal life is fulfilled. First, he is merely instinctive, 
then sensitive, then reflective—the last, the greatest, the 
crowning work of man’s development. But what do we 
know of it all? Do we not merely see that it is so, and 
turn aside from the great mystery in despair of ever 
unraveling it? 

The body sleeps! Volition, sensation, and thought, 


become suspended for a time, while the animal powers 
live on; capillary arteries working, heart beating, lungs 
playing, all without an effort—voluntarily and spontane- 
ously. The shadow of some recent thought agitates the 
brain, and the sleeper dreams. Or, his volition may 
awake, while sensation is still profoundly asleep, and 
then we have the somnambule, walking in his sleep. Or, 
volition may be profoundly asleep, while the senses are 
preternaturally excited, as in the abnormal mesmeric 
state. Here we have a new class of phenomena, more 
wonderful because less usual, but not a whit more mys- 
terious than the most ordinary manifestations of life. 
MY FATHER. 
BY HENRY R. JACESON. 
As die the embers on the hearth, 
And o’er the floor the shadows fall, 
And creeps the chirping cricket forth, 
And ticks the death-watch in the wall, 
I see a form in yonder chair 
That grows beneath the waning light; 
There are the wan, sad features—there 
The pallid brow and locks of white. 
My FaTHER! when they laid thee down, 
And heaped the clay upon thy breast, 
And left thee sleeping all alone 
Upon thy narrow couch of rest, 
I know not why, I could not weep, 
The soothing drops refused to roll, 
And O' that grief is wild and deep 
Which settles tearless on the soul! 
But when I saw thy vacant chair, 
Thine idle hat upon the wall, 
Thy book—the penciled passage where 
Thine eye had rested last of all: 
The tree beneath whose friendly shade 
Thy trembling feet had wandered forth; 
The very prints those feet had made 
When last they feebly trod the earth: 
And thought, while countless ages fled, 
Thy vacant seat would vacant stand; 
Unworn thy hat, thy book unread, 
Effaced thy footsteps from the sand; 
And widowed in this cheerless world 
The heart that gave its love to thee; 
Torn like the vine whose tendrils curled 
More closely round the falling tree: 
O, father! then for her and thee 
Gushed madly forth the scorching tears; 
And oft, and long, and bitterly, 
Those tears have gushed in later years; 
For as the world grows cold around, 
And things take on their real hue, 
*Tis sad to learn that love is found 
Alone above the stars with you! 
A FEW PARAGRAPHS ON ICE 
Soromon appreciated ice in summer. ‘As the cold of 
snow in the time of harvest,” he says, “so is a faithful 
messenger to those who send him; for he refreshes the 
soul of his masters.” The Romans understood the lux- 
ury of ice and snow in summer. They preserved them 
in pits, and hawked them about their streets. Even now, 
a little above Rocca di Pappa—on the ancient Mons 
Albanus—is a plain, called Hannibal’s camp, from which 
snow is collected annually for the use of Rome. On this 
dry plain they dig pits, about fifty feet deep, and twenty- 
five broad at top, in the form of a sugar-loaf or cone. 
The larger the pit, no doubt the snow will preserve 





the better. About three feet from the bottom, they 
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commonly fix a wooden grate, which serves for a drain, 
should any of the snow happen to melt, which other- 
wise would stagnate, and hasten the dissolution of the 
rest. The pit thus formed, and lined with straw and 
prunings of trees, is filled with snow, which is beaten 
down as hard as possible, till it becomes a solid body. 
It is afterward covered with more prunings of trees, and 
a roof is raised in form of a low cone, well thatched over 
with straw. A door is left at the side, covered likewise 
with straw, by which men enter and cut out the ice—for 
such it becomes—with a mattock. The quantity daily 
demanded is carried to Rome in the night-time, in carts 
well covered with straw. It is found by experience that 
snow, thus pressed down, is not only colder, but pre- 
serves longer, than cakes of ice taken from ponds and 
ditches. 

For the south of Italy and Sicily, snow is preserved in 
several caverns of Etna, and brought down to purchasers, 
who compete for respite with the eagerness of roasting 
men. In Lima, cheap ice, from the Cordilleras, is a cry 
kindred to our own cheap bread. The public mind makes 
about six revolutions a year in any state of South Amer- 
ica, but in all tumults the ice-mules bear a sacred burden. 
Nobody dares meddle with the people’s ice. The Chinese 
understand the use of ice very well, indeed. As for 
Wenham Lake, folks at Boston talk about the state of 
the ice crops as we talk about the state of wheat. In 
European capitals, ice is not only an article of amuse- 
ment, but of trade. Who has not heard of the delights 
of the sleigh, galloping over ice and snow at twenty 
miles an hour? Then there is the Russian version of the 
ice-palace on the Neva, built at the marriage of Prince 
Gallitzin, with ice masonry that blunted all the chisels, 
ice chairs, ice dining-tables, and ice cannons that fired 
hempen bullets. 

An immense quantity of ice is consumed in Russian 
housekeeping. Throughout the summer, ices are sold in 
the streets of every Russian town; and, not only iced 
water, iced wine, and iced beer, but even iced tea is 
drank in immense quantities. The short but excessively 
hot summer would spoil most of the food brought to 
market, had not the winter provided in abundance the 
means for guarding against such rapid decomposition. 
An ice-house is, therefore, looked upon as an indispens- 
able appendage, not merely to the establishments of the 
wealthy, but even to the huts of the peasants. In St. 
Petersburg alone there are said to be ten thousand ice- 
houses, and it may easily be supposed, that to fill all 
these cellars is a task of no trifling magnitude. It is 
not too much to calculate that each ice-house, on an 
average, requires fifty sledge-loads of ice to fill it. The 
fishmongers, butchers, and dealers in quass have such 
enormous cellars that many hundreds of loads will go 
into them; and the breweries, distilleries, etc., consume 
incalculable quantities. According to the above calcula- 
tion, five hundred thousand sledge-loads of ice would 
have to be drawn out of the Neva every year; but this 
calculation is rather under than over the mark. It is, 
certainly, the merchandise in which the most extensive 
traffic is carried on during winter. Whole processions 
of sledges laden with the glittering crystals may be seen 
ascending from the Neva; and thousands of men are 
incessantly at work raising the cooling produce from its 
parent river. 

The breaking of the ice is carried on in this way: The 
workmen begin by clearing the snow away from the 
surface, that they may clearly trace out the form of 





the blocks to be detached. They then measure of 
a large parallelogram, and mark the outline with , 
hatchet. The parallelogram is subdivided into a num. 
ber of squares, of a size to suit the capacity of the 
sledges. When the drawing is complete, the more ser. 
ous part of the work begins. A regular trench hy 
to be formed round the parallelogram in question. This 
is done with hatchets; and, as the ice is _ lie 
four or five feet thick, the trenches become at: las 
so deep that the workmen are as completely lost to the 
eye as if they had been laboring in a mine. Of course, 
a sufficient thickness of ice must be left in the trenchg 
to bear the. workmen, which is afterward broken with 
bars of iron. When the parallelogram has thus bee 





loosened, the subdivision is effected with comparative § 


ease. A number of men mount the swimming mass, and, 
with their pointed ice-breakers, they all strike at the 
same moment upon the line that has been marked out, 
A few volleys of this kind make the ice break just along 
the desired line; and each of the oblong slips thus 
obtained is broken up again into square pieces after 
a similar fashion. To draw the fragments out of the 
water, a kind of inclined railroad has to be made on the 
side of the standing ice. This done, iron hooks are 
fastened into the pieces that are to be landed, and, amid 
loud cheers, the clear, green, crystalline mass is drawn 
up by willing hands. As the huge lumps lie on the snow, 
they appear of an emerald green, and are reméfkably 
compact, without either bubble or rent. As soon as the 
sledge is loaded, the driver seats himself upon his mer- 


chandise, and thus, coolly enthroned, glides away to the 


cellars of his customers, enlivening his frosty occupation 
with a merry song. It is by no means without interest 
to visit the ice-shafts of the Neva, and watch the Russian 
laborers while engaged in a task so congenial to the 
habits of their country. In the cellars the ice is piled 
up with much'art and regularity, and all sorts of shelves 
and niches are made, for the convenience of placing 
milk, meat, and similar articles there in hot weather. 
Such a description at least applies to what may be called 
a tidy, orderly ice-house; but tidiness and order do not 
always preside over Russian arrangements, and in the 
majority of cellars the ice is thrown carelessly in and 
broken into pieces, that it may be packed away into the 
corners, and that as little space as possible may be left 
unoccupied. The consistency and durability of the ice do 
not appear to suffer from this breaking process; on the 
contrary, the whole, if well packed, will soon freeze into 
one compact mass, that is afterward proof against the 
warmest summer. The Russians are so accustomed to 
these ice-houses, that they are at a loss to understand how 
a family can do without them; and their housewives are 
in the greatest trouble when they think they have not laid 
in a sufficient supply of ice during the winter, or when in 
summer they fancy their stock likely to run short. It 
may safely be estimated that the ice consumed in St. 
Petersburg, during the summer, costs the inhabitants from 
two to three millions of roubles. That is to say, from 
three hundred thousand pounds to four hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds, or over two million dollars. 


TuenreE is nothing purer than honesty; nothing sweeter 
than charity; nothing warmer than love; nothing brighter 
than virtue; and nothing more steadfast than faith. 
These united in one mind, form the purest, the sweetest, 
the richest, the brightest, the holiest, and most steadfast 
happiness. 
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MY LOST CHILD. 
BY A BEREAVED MOTEER 

Wuart but the voice of God can whisper peace to the 
bereaved mother, through the long hours of her child’s 
first night in the grave? How almost impossible is it, at 
once, entirely to divest herself of the feeling that con- 
sciousness has not wholly forsaken its lifeless form! She 
almost fancies its spirit-voice mingling its thrilling plaints 
with the dismal wind, and calling her to its side. She 
half longs to go, alone, if need be, and in the gloomy 
night, down into the narrow grave, and to press that cold 
form to her throbbing heart. 

And when that first long night is gone, O that unutter- 
able sense of loss, which seems consuming the soul! Go 
where we may, do what we will—every-where—in every 
thing, we see our buried child! In our daily round of 
duties, as we open a drawer, and discover a little dress or 
apron, or meet with the small, half-worn shoes, or chance 
upon some plaything, calling up the bright image of our 
departed one, how do new waves of sorrow successively 
break over us! Then those strange illusions, which but 
mock our misery. 

** We can.hear her voice, 
And for her step we listen, and the eye 
Looks for her wonted coming, with a strange, 
Forgetful earnestness.” 

: can portray those unutterable longings, 
on ore, O, but once, to look upon that face now 
sleeping beneath the sod? And if for a time, busy 
thought comes up from the grave, and soars beyond the 
sky, it is often but to weary itself with vain strivings 
after some definite intelligence of the departed spirit. 
Sometimes fancy pictures her child to the weeping 
mother, as turning away from the myriads of strange 
faces in its unfamiliar abode, with pinings for its early 
home, and for its loved ones there. Could I only have 
some assurance, will the heart whisper, that all is familiar 
and pleasant—that its loving spirit is understood and 
satisfied! But how can even the angels minister to it 
with a mother’s tenderness, or enter into its feelings with 
a mother’s sympathy? I look up to the far-off sky, and 
long to penetrate the mystery—not I trust from vain 
curiosity, but from a mother’s intense desire to know 
something of her loved one’s new abode. What is heaven? 
And where is it? Do departed spirits still commune 
with earth? Alas! no tidings from that distant shore. 
Never—never, till I myself go through the dark way, 
shall I know aught of the sweet dove, which just now 
nestled lovingly in my arms, but which has gone forth 
into the mysterious spirit-land. O, these irrepressible 
yearnings, these wild questionings, to which, from na- 
ture’s voice, comes no reply! 

«Do what I may, go where I will, 

Thou meet’st my sight; 

There dost thou glide before me still 
A form of light! 

I feel thy breath upon my cheek, 

I see thee smile, | hear thee speak, 

Till O, my heart is like to break. 

Methinks thou smil’st before me now, 
With glance of stealth; 

The hair thrown back from thy full brow 
In buoyant health: 

I see thine eyes’ deep violet light, 

Thy dimpled cheek, carnation bright, 

Thy clasping arms so round and white.” 


Where thou sleepest, my loved one, no tempest can reach 


thee. The beating rains, and the howling winds disturb 
not thy slumbers. Safe under the shadow of His wings 
shalt thou rest, till these storms be overpast. It is a hal- 
lowed bed whereon thou liest, for there the dear Savior 
reposed. Thy pillow is damp and cold, but on the same 
pillow did he lay his sacred head. 

From the profound silence of the grave, there steals a 
cheering voice. Where philosophy fails, where reason 
staggers, where nature starts back in terror, and the 
stricken, bleeding heart sees only utter darkness—feels 
only hopeless misery—then, in the soul’s greatest extrem- 
ity, with a voice sweeter than song, how does Jesus of 
Nazareth breathe into it the spirit-soothing words, “I am 
the resurrection and the life!’ 

What a bright morning of hope thus dawns upon the 
soul in her deep night of grief! In the beautiful lan- 
guage of Melville, 

“What are we to say to these things? What, but that 
in the deepest moral darkness, there can be music, music 
which sounds softer and sweeter than by day; and that, 
when the instruments of human melody are broken, there 
is a hand which can sweep the heart-strings, and wake 
the notes of praise? 

“The harp of the human spirit never yields such sweet 
music, as when its framework is most shattered, and its 
strings are most torn. Then it is, when the world pro- 
nounces the instrument useless, and man would put it 
away as incapable of melody, that the finger of God 
delights in touching it, and draws from it a fine swell of 
harmony.” 

Yes, there is joy in our sorrow. Our hearts may weep 
in the very bitterness of anguish, but hope shines through 
our tears, like a rainbow, with its brilliant colors, on the 
face of a cloud. 

“FOLLOW ME.” 

BY Cc. P. ILSsLzy 

VoyaceEr on life’s troubled sea, 
Sailing to eternity, 
Turn from earthly things away; 
Vain they are, and brief their stay: 
Chaining down to earth the heart, 
Nothing lasting they impart; 
Voyager! what are they to thee? 
Leave them all, and “ follow me.” 


Traveler on the road of life, 
Seeking pleasure, finding strife, 
Know, the world can never give 
Aught on which the soul can live. 
Grasp not riches, seek not fame, 
Shining dust and sounding name; 
Traveler! what are they to thee? 
Leave them, and * follow me.” 


Pilgrim through this vale of tears, 
Banish all thy doubts and fears; 
Lift thine eyes—a heaven’s above! 
Think, there dwells a God of love. 
Wouldst thou favor with him find? 
Keep his counsels in thy mind. 
Pilgrim! much he’s done for thee; 
Wilt thou then not * follow me?” 


Wanderer from the Father’s throne, 
Hasten back, thy erring own; 
Turn—thy path leads not to heaven; 
Turn—thy faults will be forgiven; 
Turn—and let thy songs of praise 
Mingle with angelic lays. 

Wanderer! have they charms for thee? 





I know they have—then “ follow me.” 
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SERMON FOR YOUNG WIVES. 
BY AN OLD HOUSEKEEPER. 

My sermon is a very practical and a very brief one, 
and can be read without much fatigue either to soul or 
body. 

Tuke care of your health. Do not do every thing on 
wash-day yourself, if your husband is about and has a kind 
heart. Ask him to help you in filling the tubs, and procur- 
ing rinsing water, and in hanging out the clothes-line, and 
fixing on the clothes. He will do it, if you will only ask 
him in a kind tone. Be careful not to get your feet and 
your dress wet, and then have a bad cold or a bad tooth- 
ache to pay for your imprudence. 

Be careful not to cook too much. For your breakfast it is 
not necessary to have pies, and cakes, and sauces, and 
gravies, and forty other things. Simple, good bread and 
butter, with a little plain sauce, and a clear cup of tea or 
coffee, will, in ordinary cases, do very well. Here are a 
few sharp words from one who knows all about the sub- 
ject, and it will do yourself good to read them carefully. 

“TI verily believe it is the trimmings of our meals—the 
non-essentials rather than the essentials—that consume 
the great bulk of the time of our females. Cooking there 
must indeed be; boiling, baking, stewing,-roasting, etc.; 
but these processes need not be so conducted as to ab- 
sorb all our time. There is no more need of cooking 
every thing new for each meal than there is of washing 
clothes every day; not a whit. Nor is there any necessity 
for having half a dozen cowrses of food at the same meal. 
One course is enough, and one cooked dish is enough—for 
prince or peasant—at one meal. The preparation of 
meat, and potatoes, and turnips, and pudding, and pie, 
and fruits, to succeed each other as so many different 
courses, with their accompaniments—pickles, sauces, 
gravies, etc.—to say nothing of any hot drinks to accom- 
pany them, is a species of tyranny imposed by fashion, to 
which no housekeeper ought ever to be compelled to sub- 
mit. It may be difficult for her to oppose the current; 
but it is for her life, and the life of her husband and 
children to do so. 

“TI tremble when I think how woman’s time—one of 
the most precious gifts of God—is frittered away in pam- 
pering the wants and administering to the pleasures of 
the mere physical nature of man. She must toil twelve, 
fifteen, or eighteen hours a day in attending to his apart- 
ments, his clothes, his stomach, ete., and wear herself 
out in this way, and leave the marks of this wear and 
tear in the constitution of her children; and to her 
daughters the same legacy which she received from her 
mother—the permission to wear herself out in the same 
manner. And the worst of all is—I repeat the senti- 
ment—woman neither knows nor feels her degrada- 
tion. Nay, she often glories in it. This is, in fact, 
the worst feature of slavery; it obliterates the very 
relish of liberty, and makes the slave embrace her chains. 
Especially is this so with the slavery of our lusts, and 
passions, and propensities, and appetites. Woman not 
only toils on, the willing slave of an arbitrary fashion, 
that demands her to surrender her whole nature—bodily, 
mental, and moral—to the din of plates, and pots, and 
kettles, but she is often proud of these employments, and 
seeks her reputation in them. She vainly seems to sup- 
pose that to prepare fashionable compounds in the most 
fashionable style, and to set an immense variety of her 
fashionable compounds on the same table, is to act up to 
the highest dignity of her nature. I do not mean that 
she ever asserts this, in so many words; but she does so 





in her actions—and actions, according to the old maxim, | 
speak louder than words.” 
Practice neatness at home. If every thing in the cup- | 
board is upside down, pieces of bread, and bits of meat, 
and half-filled saucers scattered here and there on the | 
shelves, depend on it your husband will not think too 
highly of you for them. Dirt and carelessness are mis- 
erable things. They have no comfort in themselves, and, 
of course, can not give comfort to any body. If you 
have a large amount of work on hand, and always on | 
hand, do be neat, even if the work must go undone, | 
Rents in your dress, knots in your hair, and holes in | 
your stockings are inexcusable. Have all such things 
fixed up. Nothing will add to the happiness of the fam- 
ily more than clean, tidy rooms and neat, though coarse 
and darned, garments. 
Be economical. Perhaps your husband complains occa- | 
sionally about family expenditures. Fault-finding is hard, | 
I know; but, then, who is to blame? Is it not possible, 
at least, that you have gone a little too far? Look about | 
and see. How many dresses have you? Just enough for | 
comfort, or one for every week or month in the year? | 
Some people are everlastingly poor—by which I mean, | 
that, live where or long as they may, they spend every 
cent that is earned. Impose a little self-denial, and thus 
remove a few, at least, of the chances of future poverty 
and want. There were a great many snares for fepggles 
years ago, as Cowper, I think, says. Here are his all 
“‘ We sacrifice to dress, till household joys 

And comfort cease. Dress drains our cellar dry 

And keeps our larder lean; puts out our fires, 

And introduces hunger, frost, and woe, 

Where peace and hospitality might reign.” 


But there are as many, if not more, snares now than then. 
A thousand dollars is no harder to be drawn from one’s | 
purse than a hundred, when the desire to spend once gets | 
into the soul, and the money goes, one knows pot where 
nor how, when a leak is once started. | 

Inve to labor. I do not intend contradicting my first | 
precept; but I mean to urge the necessity of doing all 
the work about the house that you can do in compati- | 
bility and with justice to your health. Some young | 
wives lose their health by doing nothing. They sit up 
by the fireplace with nothing in their hands, and nothing 
in their heads, and soon get to think they are appointed 
unto death. And when any such feeling gets hold of a 
person, there is a fair chance to introduce disease; and 
then come suffering and misery to complete the picture. 
Gentility is a bane to thousands—at least false ideas of 
gentility—for these ideas lead to the belief that none 
but servants can cook a piece of meat, bake bread, and wash 
dishes; whereas, the facts in the case are, that these very 
things, properly attended to by the wife, are the surest 
preservatives of health. It is hard, uninterrupted work 
that kills off so many. Yor this there is no necessity, as 
intimated by me in the beginning. 

But, to redeem my promise of perspicuity and brevity, 
I must stop here. I hope some time again to sit down 
and have a kind of familiar, general conversation with 
young wives; for I was once young myself, and have seen 
many a year in the parlor and kitchen, and will be glad 
to give items of experience, and specially so if I think I 
can in any way profit my younger and less experienced 
sisters. I hope, however, to be guilty of no intrusion on 
the rights and feelings of others; and if I am stopped in 
my career, I shall neither make any threats, nor feel hurt 
by what is deemed best for all parties concerned. | 
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TRANQUILLITY IN DEATH. | 

Tue last year of the life of Jean Paul Richter, a most 
amiable German author, was occupied with a work on the 
immortality of the soul. It was to be called “Selina.” 
His sight failed him in the midst of his labors, and five 
chapters only were written. As his end drew near, he 
became very anxious to complete the work, as a philo- 
sophical demonstration of the reality of a future life 
that would be a consolation to the friends he was 
about to leave behind; but the privilege was denied 
him. Some weeks before his death he became totally 
blind, and the darkness that fell upon him was at 
last so intense, that not a single ray, however feeble, 
penetrated the gloom. He lost even the power of dis- 
tinguishing day from night. In this state he was yet 
able to solace himself with music and the society of 
his friends; his malady not confining him to his bed. 
On the day of his decease, he had been spending some 
hours as usual in his study, when he observed that it was 
“time to go to rest;” thinking, perhaps, that evening had 
already arrived, although it was only noon. 

He was then wheeled into his sleeping apartment, and 
all was arranged as if for the night; a small table near 
his bed, with a glass of water, and his two watches—a 
common one and a repeater. His wife now brought him 

ath of flowers that a lady had sent him; for every 

ed to add some charm to his last days. As he 

them carefully—for he could neither see nor 

8 em—he seemed to rejoice in the images of flow- 

ers in his mind, for he said to Caroline, “My beautiful 
flowers—my lovely flowers.” 

His friends sat around the bed, but as he imagined it 
was night they conversed no longer. He arranged his 
arms as if preparing for repose, which was to him to be 
the repose of death; and soon sank into a tranquil sleep. 

Deep silence pervaded the apartment. Caroline, his 
wife, sat at the head of the bed, with her eyes immoy- 
ably fixed on the face of her beloved husband. 

About six o’clock the physician entered. Richter yet 
appeared to sleep. His features became every moment 
holier, his brow more heavenly, but it was cold as marble 
to the touch; and although the tears of his wife fell upon 
his cheek, he remained immovable. At length his res- 
piration became less regular, but his features always 
calmer, more heavenly. A slight convulsion passed over 
his ‘ace; the physician cried out, “That is death ”—and 
all was quiet. The spirit had fled. 

* Life’s labor done, as sinks the clay— 
Light from its load the spirit flies, 
While heaven and earth combine to say— 
How blest the righteous when he dies!” 
A MOTHER'S TEARS. 

THERE is a touching sweetness in a mother’s tears, 
when they fall upon the face of her dying babe, which 
no eye can behold without imbibing its influence. Upon 
such hallowed ground the foot of profanity dares not 
approach. Infidelity itself is silent, and forbears its 
scoffings. And here woman displays not her weakness, 
but her strength; it is that strength of attachment 
which can never, to its full intensity, be realized. It is 
perennial, dependent upon no climate, no changes; but, 
alike in storm and sunshine, it knows no shadow of 
turning. A father, when he sees his child going down 
to the dark valley, will weep when the shadow of death 
has fully come over him; and as the last parting knell falls 
on his ear, he may say, “I will go down to the grave of 








my son mourning.” But the hurry of business draws 


him away; the tear is wiped from his eye; and if, when 
he turns from his fireside, the vacancy in the family 
circle reminds him of his loss, the succeeding day blunts 
the poignancy of his grief, till, at length, it finds no 
permanent seat in his breast. Not so with her who 
has nourished the tender blossom. It lives in the heart 
where it was first intwined, in the dreaming hours of 
night. She sees its playful mirth, or hears its plaintive 
cries; she seeks it in the morning, and goes to the grave 
to weep there. 


“For the sunshine of her dwelling, 
For her gushing music fled; 
O! the tears are ever welling, 
Welling from their fountain-head. 
Weeping, weeping, ever weeping— 
Weeping for her early dead!” 
GOOD-NIGHT. 

“Goop-night!” In that expression of kindness how 
sweet and soothing a sentiment is conveyed! The toils 
of the day are over, the fervent heat of noon is past, the 
maddening pursuit after gain is suspended, and mankind 
seek in the arms of sleep a temporary asylum from care 
of mind and enervation of body. Even from guilt benefi- 
cent nature withholds not the solace of repose, and pass- 
ing through the “ivory gate of dreams” the days of 
youth, of happiness, of innocence in shadowy glory flit 
before the soul. Insupportable, indeed, would be the 
heavy tribulation which, on our pilgrimage through life, 
we must endure, were it not for those intermittent sea- 
sons of rest, which it is alike the privilege of the house- 
less wanderer and the palaced lord to enjoy. And night, 
gentle night, is the tender nurse that woos the toil- 
exhausted frame to steep its cares in forgetfulness. The 
wise provisions of nature indicate the season for repose; 
and her beneficent laws are reverenced and obeyed by all 
save the being for whose comfort and happiness they 
were chiefly promulgated. When the sun withdraws 
from the heavens, and the earth is shrouded in darkness, 
the labors of insect industry cease; the flowers closing 
their petals, defend from the chilling dews of evening, 
and that sweet watchman of the grove, the nightingale, 
thrills forth in varied cadences the parting song, “Good- 
Night.” Cynthia, and her glittering train of stars, robed 
in the grandeur of eternal light, come forth and hover 
above the earth and its children like fair and holy spirits 
keeping vigils over mortal sleepers, and preserving them 
from the influence of the powers of darkness. 

THY WILL BE DONE. 
BY GEORGE P. MORRIS. 
Searcuer of hearts! from mine erase 
All thoughts that should not be, 
And in its deep recesses trace 
My gratitude to thee! 
Hearer of prayer! O guide aright 
Each word and deed of mine; 
Life’s battle teach me how to fight, 
And be the victory thine. 
Giver of all! for every good 
In the Redeemer came: 
For shelter, raiment, and for food, 
I thank thee in his name. 
Father, and Son, and Holy Ghost! 
Thou glorious Three in One! 
Thou knowest best what I need most, 
And let thy will be done. 
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Drm Books. 


Deatnu-Bep Scenes; or, Dying with or without Religion. 
Designed to Illustrate the Truth and Power of Christianity. 
Edited by Davis W. Clark, D. D. New York: Lane & Scott. 
1851.—This compilation, the author informs us in the preface, 
owes its origin to a season of calamity. During the prevalence 
of cholera, some two or three years ago in New York city, Dr. 
Clark was called upon to witness many death-bed scenes. His 
own health at the time was too much impaired to allow of any 
severe literary pursuit. Under these circumstances the work 
was suggested to his mind, and most of the materials were 
likewise collected. The work of revision and arrangement was 
attended to subsequently. From a close examination of the 
work, we are satisfied that it is superior to any thing of its kind 
now before the public. Every thing of an extraneous character 
has been carefully excluded; and while, in almost every instance, 
a view of the character of each individual mentioned is given, 
that view has been only as something preparatory to the delinea- 
tion of the closing scene. The Christian, especially, will find 
this a most interesting and valuable work. 

Laptes’ Book or ANECDOTES AND SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. 
By Rev. Daniel Smith. New York: Lane & Scott. 1851.— 
This volume, like the above, is a compilation; and the work 
of compiling has been e ted with excellent taste. It is a 
neat 18mo. of four hundred and fifty pages, and retails for fifty 
cents. Our lady readers, we doubt not, will find this a very 
agreeable and profitable companion. It can be taken up at 
almost any time, and, though but two or three minutes can be 
spared, yet in that time the mind can add to its information and 
its pleasures. Such books as these should be in every family, 
not as ornaments, but as friends, who will economize all the 
loose minutes and hours that many of us too frequently permit to 
pass unheeded and unimproved. 

An American Dictionary OF THE ENGLISH LaNGvAGE. 
By Noah Webster, LL. D. Springfield, Mass.: G. & C. Mer- 
riam. 1851.—The Messrs. Merriam deserve great credit for 
their labor in bringing before the public the unabridged Diction- 
ary of Noah Webster. To us the work is an absolute necessity; 
and the attempt which was recently made by some interested 
parties in New York to depreciate Webster as a lexicographer 
we consider despicable. What if a man’s orthography is not 
exactly faultless? Was Johnson or Walker each in his day a 

peci of i in spelling? No man of this or any age, 
past or to come, can produce a work without having some point 
on which carpers can rest and pule. The thing is impossible, 
Dr. Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary is, to clergymen and lit- 
erary men, a treasure, destitute of which the most serious embar- 
rassments must be experienced. It is now offered at so low a 
price that no one need be without it. Let those who would 
possess themselves of an invaluable reference-book, buy Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary of the English Language. 

Tue Pocket Diary ror 1852, New York, Lane & Scott, 
is a miniature volume of very great utility to ministers, literary 
men, merchants—in fact, almost every class of community. It 
contains a counting-house almanac, the most prominent statis- 
tics of the Church, daily memoranda—half a page for every 

- day in the year, minister’s memoranda, including blanks for 
official statistics and subscriptions to periodicals, a cash t 
of twelve pages, and, finally, twelve pages for memoranda of a 
general character. 

Huneary anv Kossvuts; or, an American Exposition of the 
late Hungarian Revolution. By Rev. B. F. Tefft. Phiiladel- 
phia: John Ball.—In the absence of any remarks of our own, 
we give the closing words of a review of our work found in the 
New York Commereial Advertiser: ‘ Dr. Tefft, in the preparation 
of his volume, has had the advantage of intimate conference 
with intelligent Hungarian refugees, who have communicated 
to him much valuable topographical information, and whose 
views of the whole subject appear to have agreed very closely 
with those put forth in the volume. We know of no work 
that supplies so full a picture of Hungary as it is, as well 
as it has been. The volume supplies pleasant as well as in- 
structive reading.” ~ 

















‘ Prriadirals. 


Tue Eciectic Review or Foreien Lirerature, W. dH. | 
Bidwell, Editor, New York, is furnished monthly to readers at | 
five dollars per year. Each number contains one hundred and 
forty-four pages, and is embellished with a first-class mezzotint | 


engraving, illustrative of some historical or other important 


subject. The selections in this magazine are made with fine | 


taste; und the visits of no monthly are prized higher by us than 


those of the Eclectic. The editor, Mr. Bidwell, is a gentleman | 


every way adapted to the post occupied by him. 
Biackwoop’s EpinsurG MaGaZzine, republished by Leonard 


Scott § Co., New York, can be had at twenty-five cents per | 


number, or three dollars per year. Separate from its occasional 
novelettes and its politics, the reading matter of this magazine 
is of a high order, and usually interesting and instructive. 


Hunt’s Mercuant’s MaGaZine AnD COMMERCIAL Review, | 


conducted by Freeman Hunt, New York, contains an amount 
of domestic and foreign mercantile intelligence which is em- 
braced in no similar publication in the United States. This 


Magazine was established in the year 1826, and its prospect for } 


future fame and usefulness is as flattering now as at any previous 
date of its existence. 

Tue Tempiar’s Magazine, for November, J. Wadsworth, 
Editor, Cincinnati, contains the usual amount of interesting 
temperance reading. The typography is commendable. 

Tue Sovtruern Lapy’s Companion, for November, Rev. M, 
M. Henkle, Editor, Nashville, is a fair number. Man 
articles are written with ability and vigor. 

Tue Moruer’s Assistant, Youna Lapy’s Fries 
Famity Manvat, for November, published at Boston, 
bellished with a neat engraving, entitled “«The Sale of the Pet 
Lamb.” The literary department, as usual, displays taste. 

MonTstiy LiTerary MIscELLany, for November. Published 
by Beecher & Quinby: Detroit.—The typography of this journal 


is not so neat, perhaps, as it might be; but the literary character } 


of the work is highly creditable. 


Guive To Ho.rness, for November. 
Editor. Boston.—The articles of this number are of that ele- 


vating, Christianizing character so much sought after by the | 
man whose mind is ever fixed on things heavenly, We com- | 
mend the ‘Guide ” to the attention of our readers. It is full of 


the spirit of holy instruction, 

Spirit oF THE Lakes, anD BoaTMen’s REPORTER. Pub- 
lished at Cleveland.—This work is published quarterly for the 
benefit of those who spend their lives upon the waters. It isa 
good periodical, and deserves success. 

Tue Tempe, devoted to Masonry, Literature, and Science. 
B. Parke & C. E. Blumenthall, Editors: Carlisle, Penn.—This 


is a neatly printed periodical. Masons will find it to contain | 


many articles which give very valuabie information. The Oc- 


tober number is embellished with a beautiful engraving on stone. | 


Lirretu’s ‘Living Ace.—We would once more invite the 
attention of the reader to this excellent weekly. Its columns | 


are invariably filled with the most sterling and interesting read- 
ing, both in prose and poetry. The latest numbers do not fall 
in value behind those that preceded them. 


Tue Ecrectic, edited by Charles P. Isley, and published by | 
Edwin Plummer, Portland, Me., continues to maintain its high | 
reputation, both as a literary and general newspaper. We know | 


of no other weekly which we prefer before this. 

Tue KNICKERBOCKER, edited by Lewis G. Clark, Samuel 
Hueston, Publisher, New York, has reduced its price from five 
to three dollars. This must add largely to the already very wide 


circulation of this magazine throughout the United States. We | 


see nothing to prevent it. 
Tue FLower-Basket, edited by Rev. J. Buchanan, Pittsburg, 


Penn., and devoted to literature, art, and news, is a fine monthly 


for youth, and which we can most unhesitatingly commend to 


the patronage of the public. Price—one dollar for eighteen 


months’ subscription. 





Rev. D. S. King, 
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Wuen Summerfield was on his death-bed, he exclaimed, “ O, 
if I might be raised again, how could I preach! I could preach 
as [have never preached before—I have hada look into eternity.” 

Deal gently with those who stray. Draw them back by love 
and persuasion. A kiss is worth a thousand kicks. A kind 


word is more valuable to the lost than a mine of gold. Think 
of this, and be on your guard, ye who would chase to the crave 


an erring brother. 

«If we are to live after death, why don’t we have some cer- 
tain knowledge of it?” said a skeptic to a clergyman. “ Why 
didn’t you have some certain knowledge of this world before you 
came into it?” was the caustic reply. 

Lord Bacon beautifully said: “If a man be gracious to 
strangers, it shows he is a citizen of the world, and that his 
heart is no island, cut off from other lands, but a continent that 
joins them. 

Unjust riches curse the owner in getting, in keeping, and 
transmitting. They curse his children in their father’s memory. 

A Chinese convert being asked, ‘Who is the children’s 
friend?” replied, “ Their parents are their friends, their teachers 
are their friends, God the Father is their friend, but I think 
that Jesus Christ is their best friend.” 

A lie may stagger through existence as a blackguard edges his 
way, by dint of bullying, through a crowd; but the truth, how- 
ever abused for atime, will triumph, and live forever. 

firm faith is the best divinity, a good life the best phi- 
clear conscience the best law, honesty the best policy, 
Berance the best medicine. 
not at home here, and not by chance does he go about 
The shabby coat of a poor pilgrim. 

Sam the distinguished Lord Chatham to his son, “I would 
have inscribed on the curtains of your bed and the walls of your 
chamber, ‘If you do not rise early, you can make progress in 
nothing. If you do not set apart your hours of reading, if you 
suffer yourself or any one else to break in upon them, your days 
will slip through your hands unprofitable and frivolous, and unen- 
joyed by yourself.’ ” 

Busy not thyself in searching into other men’s lives; the errors 
of thine own are more than thou canst answer for. It more 
concerns thee to mend one fault in thyself, than to find out a 
thousand in others. 

Bishop Hacket’s motto was: ‘‘ Serve God, and be cheerful.” 

Never retire at night without being wiser than when you rose 
in the morning, by having learned something useful during the 
day. 

A man too busy to take care of his health is like a mechanic 
too busy to take care of his tools. 

Never let a day pass without having made an effort to make 
some one happier; every such effort, whether successful or not, 
will increase your own happiness. 

Time may bear on us like a rough-trotting horse, and our 
journey may have its dark nights, quagmires, and its jack-o’- 
lanterns; but there will come a ruddy morning at last, a smoother 
road, and an easier gait. 

By ing to t Vice in others, we insensibly 
countenance it in ourselves, for there is a subtile and almost 
mysterious sophistry which she employs as her chief agent in 
pacifying the mutinies of conscience and seducing Reason from 
her vigilance. 

The sun is like God, sending abroad life, beauty, and happi- 
ness; and the stars like human souls, for all their glory comes 
from the sun. 

Men will wrangle for religion; write for it; fight for it; die for 
it; any thing but live for it. 

Some reputed saints that have been canonized ought to have 
been cannonaded; and some reputed sinners that have been can- 
nonaded ought to have been canonized. 

Sleep, the type of death, is, also, like that which it typifies; 
restricted to the earth, it flies from earth, and is excluded from 
heaven. 

“How admirable,” says Racine, “is the simplicity of the 
Evangelists! They never speak injuriously of the enemies of 
Jesus Christ, of his judges, nor of his executioners. They report 








the facts without a single reflection. They comment neither on 
their Master’s mildness when he was smitten, nor on his con- 
stancy in the hour of his ignominious death, which they thus 
describe: ‘ And they cracified Jesus.’” 

Dr. Johnson most beautifully remarks, that “when a friend is 
carried to his grave, we at once find excuses for every weak- 
ness, and palliations of every fault: we recollect a thousand 
endearments which before glided off our minds without impres- 
sion, a thousand favors unrepaid, a thousand duties unperformed, 
and wish, vainly wish, for his return; not so much that we may 
reeeive, as that we may bestow happiness, and recompense that 
kindness which before we never urderstood.” 

The tallest trees are most in the power of the winds, and 
ambitious men of the blasts of fortune. 

The mind of a proud man is like a mushroom which starts up 
in anight. His business is first to forget himself and then his 
friends. 

Imagine a railway from here to the sun. How many hours is 
the sun from us? Why, if we were to send a babe in an express 
train, going incessantly a hundred miles an hour, without making 
any stoppages, the babe would grow to be a boy, the boy would 
grow to be a man, the man would grow old and die, without see- 
ing the sun, for it is distant more than a hundred years from us. 
But what is this compared to Neptune’s distance? Had Adam 
and Eve started, by our railway, at the creation, to go from 
Neptune to the sun, at the rate of fifty miles per hour, they 
would not have got there yet; for Neptune is more than six thou- 
sand years from the center of our system. 

It is not hasty reading, but seriously meditating upon holy and 
heavenly truths, that makes them prove sweet and profitable to 
the soul. It is not the bee’s touching of the flowers that gathers 
honey, but her abiding for atime upon them, and drawing out 
the sweet. It is not he that reads most, but he that meditates 
most, that will prove the choicest, sweetest, wisest, and strongest 
Christian. 

Be not ashamed to be, or to be esteemed, poor in this world; 
for he that hears God teaching him will find that it is the best 
wisdom to withdraw all our affections from secular honor and 
troublesome riches, and by patience, by humiliation, by suf- 
fering scorn and contempt, and the will of God, to get the true 
riches, 

As the rose-tree is composed of the sweetest flowers and the 
sharpest thorns; as the heavens are sometimes overcast, alter- 
nately tempestuous and serene; so is the life of man inter- 
mingled with hopes and fears, with joys and sorrows, pleasures 
and pain. 

The wages which sin bargains for with the sinner are life, 
pleasure, and profit; but the wages it pays him with are death, 
torment, and destruction. He that would understand the false- 
hoods of sin must compare its promises and its payment together. 

The sorrows of the wicked are as a poison to destroy; those 
of the saints are as a medicine temper@ by God’s own hand for 
the restoration of health. 

I will answer for it, the longer you read the Bible the more you 
will like it; it will grow sweeter and sweeter; and the more you 
get into the spirit of it, the more you will get into the spirit of 
Christ. 

The pious man and the Atheist always talk of religion—the 
one speaks of what he loves, and the other of what he fears. 

We can not easily hate the man for whom we always pray. 

A very small page will serve for the number of our good works, 
when vast volumes will not contain our evil deeds. 

Let every man endeavor to make the world happy by a strict 
performance of his duty to God and man, and the mighty work 
of reformation will soon be accomplished. 

What unthankfulness is it to forget our consolations, and to 
look only on matters of grievance; to think so much upon two or 
three crosses, as to forget a hundred blessings! 

God draweth straight lines, but we think and call them crooked. 

One reason why the world is not reformed is, because every 
man would have others make a beginning, and never think of 
himself. 

None have ever been so good and so great, or have raised 
themselves so high as to be above the reach of troubles. Our 
Lord was “‘a man of sorrows.” 
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For you, reader, as the highest blessing possible to be enjoyed 
in the present life, we wish good health and the smile of Heaven 
on all your pathway. Only those who have lost health know its 
value. We envy men their riches and their fame; but, however 
miserable our own health, we never express envy or jealousy 
because of the perfect health of friends and acquaintances 
around us. Bring a man to the borders of the tomb, and call 
in his kindred to see him die, how much will that dying man 
prefer life and health then to all the gold, and all the flattery, 
and all the fame of this poor world! Religion, too—God’s bless- 
ing on the soul—with what indifference do multitudes treat it; 
and yet what man or what woman wishes to be without its 
comforts when other comforts fail? A man can live, in some 
sense, without oftea being concerned about his eternal welfare. 
He can shut out from his view the dim future, and its dim pic- 
tures of the destiny of the good and the bad; but when life’s 
curtain begins to draw darkly around his prospects, and when 
the world and the world’s scenes begin to fade, then to his 
heart religion is a welcome guest—then God is songht after 
with carefulness and tears; and happily, indeed, will it be for the 
poor sinner’s soul, if carefulness or tears avail his peace and 
happiness. 

Significant of the movements of the times, and as a realization 
of some apprehensions expressed by us months ago, we state, 
that the Westminster Review has at last presented itself to the 
public in its true character. It is now in the hands of an editor, 
who professes for his faith no faith, and who sees in any thing 
and every thing of this world as much of God as he thinks 
necessary for any man of decent reason and common under- 
standing to have. This confession of principles we do not 
regret. Much better is it to make known one’s real feelings and 
thoughts, than, having them pent-up, to be continually playing 
masked faces for the world. The religious public frequently 
talk and complain of the agg of R 3; and it isa 
fear which thousands have expressed, that the time can not be 
far off when the fires of persecution will be kindled for the benefit 
of Christians. Such fear from Catholicism we think groundless. 
Infidelity, both of a gross and a refined nature, is more wide- 
spread than Roman Catholicism, and a fiercer battle must be 
fought against it by the friends of religion than will ever be 
required of them against any other blighting iniquity, 

A letter from Clayton, Ill., lies before us, announcing the 
death of Mrs. Maria D. Herd, a member of the Baptist Church, 
but one whose labors in behalf of the Repository have not been sur- 
passed by any one, east or west. Mrs. Herd, during the year past, 
under an assumed signature, has furnished our pages several very 
meritorious pieces of poetry. The bereaved husband thus writes: 
**<Tt has always been a pleasant world to me,’ was the language 
of my dear Maria, in speaking of the past, and while lying on 
her bed of death. Andg@, my dear brother, this world be pleas- 
ant to the disciple of Christ, who has the promise of persecu- 
tions with other blessings, what will be the blessedness of that 
region where ‘all the air is love?” At her grave was read, from 
the July Repository, the article headed, ‘ What I Would Like,’ 
by a minister in attendance, as the most appropriate thing for 
the occasion. Her work is done, and her reward is before her.” 
In labor for Christ we live here; in hope of his presence in 
heaven we die. Not in simple poetie fervor, but in heaven- 
inspired faith, the poet exclaimed: 





*O may I triumph so, 
When all my warfare’s past; 
And dying, find my lates. foe 
Under my feet at last!” 


Philander must excuse us. We do not think any discussion 
on the subject of female secret-keeping would tend at all to 
edification. Our opinion has heretofore been, and we see no 
cause to change it now, that women are just as good, and gen- 
erally better, at keeping secrets than men. No true wife ever 
thinks of disclosing the failings of her husband. With her such 
faults are sacred. When she even condescends to make of her 
nearest female relative a confidant in such matters, she forgets 
what is due to herself, and, with her husband’s, depreciates her 
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own character. ‘ The true wife’s bosom,” as a great man has 
said, “‘should be and is the tomb of her husband’s failings, and 
his character in her estimation is far more valuable than even 
his life.” True words and well spoken are these; and she whe 
does otherwise, does that which no high-aiming, pure-bosomed 
female could do—she pollutes her marriage vow. 

The reader will observe in the present number a slight modifi. 
cation on the past. Our Excelsior page has been dispensed 
with, and in its stead we give of other matter a full page. This * 
change is made, however, nei because we have any less opinion 
of the merits of our poetical correspondents, bat | it is. 
thought that poetry will read just as well in the body of the 
periodical as at its close. The Agents have also dispensed with » 
the opinions of the press, heretofore given on the second and 
third pages of the cover, and have presented in their place 
notices of the more recent publications of our Church—a feature, — 
we trust, that will give general satisfaction. Sometimes it 
oceurs that an individual is d of purchasing a volume, of 
whose price and character he is ignorant, and is prevented 
simply because of a lack of information. It is to be hoped that 
these notices may introduce to the favor of our readers some 
volumes, at least, with whose particular character they have 
heretofore not been entirely familiar. 

Our first plate—The Two Friends—is a fine line engraving, 
by Mr. E. Teel, of New York; the second—The Young Arith- 
metician in a Fix—is by F. E. Jones, Esq., of the same city, and is 
executed in the best mezzotint style; while the third and last— 
Bishop Hedding—is p d, by petent judges, a 
rate profile and a good specimen of work in medalli 
reader can examine and criticise them at his leisure. 

Our acknowledgments are hereby tendered to ol 
spondents for their favors so liberally bestowed of | 
supply of matter is abundant. Several articles filed for ii 
in this number are unavoidably laid over for future use. One 
from our own pen is waiting its turn, which will be when our 
friends can be somewhat accommodated. Can patience be exer- 
cised, fellow-users of the pen? We hope so. Our reprint de- 
partment, for the consideration just named, is also quite abridged 
in this number. The reader, however, will be no loser by the 
excess of original matter. Some of the articles will bear read- 
ing more than once, and all of them, we trust, will pay at least 
for a single perusal. To mention articles which we deem pos- 
sessed of superior merit would be savoring of invidiousness; 
and hence we would prefer that each one examine and think 
for himself. 

It is not customary, so far as we know, for editors either of 
newspapers or periodicals to return manuscripts, and yet we have” 
such requests made to us every few days. While we would be 
glad to accommodate all of our correspondents, a little reflection 
will show the impracticability of satisfying them in this particu- 
lar. Of every article ever furnished by us to a periodical we 
have kept a copy at home; so that, in case of rejection or other 
misfortune, we could still know what we had written. Could not 
our friends adopt the same rule, and thns, in case of any casu- 
alty, be still possessed of a copy of their writings? 

The death of Mrs. Sherwood, well known as the author of 
Little Henry and his Bearer, is announced in the foreign journals 
as having occurred at Twickenham, England, September 22d. 
She leaves a son, Rev. Henry Martyn Sherwood, and two 
daughters. Her husband, Captain Sherwood, died December 6, 
1849. Mrs. Sherwood’s popularity, during the later years of her 
life, was very considerably diminished by her tendency to the 
doctrines of Universalism in her writings. Her younger daughter, 
who is highly esteemed as a writer, is about furnishing the 
world with a life of her mother, when we can read and judge 
for ourselves respecting her teachings and her peculiarities of 














character. ; 

We continue occasionally to receive anonymous communica- 
tions; but we do not communicate this information because the 
matter troubles us seriously. We make the announcement 
chiefly that others may save themselves unnecessary labor. 
Such communications, unmutilated and unread, are carefully 
laid aside, and nething but oblivion can ever come in contact 
or have any trouble with them. Such is our rule, and such 
their fate. 
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G@ Dream of the Dead. 


BY MRS. M. A. BIGELOW. 


Music by Fr. Wenner, Steinbrecher, 
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A DREAM OF THE DEAD.— Continued. 
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Verses 3 and 4. 
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3. Since we to-geth-er dwelt She had been ranging in im - mor - 
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clime, Free from each stroke of care, or stain of guilt, Or shade of grief and 
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Verses 5 and 6. 
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Aworld of woe, a climedefiled by _ sin, Where hopes the brightest 
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6. A moment at my _ side, She spoke of pleas - ures that may never 
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die, Told me I soon should cross death’s stormy tide, And meet her in the sky. 





